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ENGLISH GLOOM AND ENGLISH GATETY. 


We have the profoundest respect for John Bull, but it 
must be confessed that he is an individual of a most 
lugubrious aspect. He does many things well, but he 
is not successful in the art of enjoying himself. He has 
odd notions of the great object of life, and is very much 
given to confound means with ends, and to be so in- 
tensely oceupied with his preparations for pleasure, as 
never to have leisure for the pleasure itself. It is all 
business with him. He never does any thing except 
for the sake of doing something else afterwards. He 
is haunted with a perpetual purpose, and cannot con- 
ceive the gratification of seeking things for their own 
sake, taking them as they are, and extracting from 
them all the enjoyment which they can possibly be 
made to yield. “‘ Post Joannem sedet atra cura,” said 
Horace, or at least he said something very like it. The 
** eques’”’ of whom he sung, was surely the type of our 
very excellent and admirable selves, with our ever-fur- 
rowed brow, our sober countenance, our hasty step, and 
our cordial devotion to what may be called the prose of 
life. Care not only sits behind us, but goes before us, 
and haunts us from morn till dewy eve; and we do not 
doubt that could an Englishman’s very dreams be com- 
pared with the nightly visions of men of other lands, 
they would appear to be among the most matter-of-fact 
and money-getting spectra in creation. 

The grand absurdity which is connected with this 
care-loving taste of ours, is, however, perhaps a more 
serious evil than our preternatural solemnity itself. We 
actually are proud of our formalism, and mistake our 
chilling preciseness and horror of lively pleasure for 
true greatness of character, and (alas!) for sincere and 
habitual religiousness. We are like a Quaker who 
should, as a matter of taste, prefer his drab coat and 
trousers, and his daughter’s close-fitting grey-silk bon- 
net, to the velvet and ermine of a peer, or the graceful 
head-dress of a Grecian beauty. There would be some 
excuse for us, if we were content to be dull and stupid, 
without applauding ourselves for our solemnities, and 
despising those wiser, though poorer nations, who be- 
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joyment by contrasting their dismal gaieties with the 


least a harmless, respectable, blameless taste. They 








and laughable in the eyes of foreigners, as what we cal! 
the follies of the continent appear in our severe and 
calculating judgment. 

The only way, we believe, to persuade the English 
people that their perpetual gravity and careworn ways 
are things to be condemned and cast away, is to shew 
them that they lead to all sorts of positive mischief. 
The nation, with all its superficial religion, has a cer- 
tain cordial, steady love, not only for decency, but for 
morality and true religious purity; and it would be 
more ready to seek for pleasure and mirth from a per- 
ception of the vicious consequences which spring from 
our eternal business-like solemnity, than from the most 
glowing pictures of the sweetness of pleasure, and the 
delights ofa merry, happy, contented life. We must 

our countrymen as we find them, and argue with 
them on their own principles. It is of no use to seek 
to rouse them from their apathy in all matters of en- 


simple, child-like joys of others, or with the virtuous 
pleasures and innocent mirth of the merry England of 
former times. Our respected countrymen and country- 
women would turn away from the comparison with a 
shrug and a sneer, and go back with something like 
zest to their laborious recreations, and be more con- 
vinced than ever that business was the great end for 
which man was originally created. 

The two great points on which we should be content 
to rest the question of the encouragement of a more 
free and frequent use of all harmless amusements are, 
the utter godlessness and irreligiousness of a devotion to 
care and business, when carried to an excessive length ; 
and the frightful amount of positive vice and immorality 
which is the consequence of the pleasure-fearing pe- 
culiarity of the English character. Either one of these 
grounds we believe to be more than abundant proof 
that there is something radically wrong in that social 
condition which makes us preeminent in Europe for 
anxious countenances and dismal modes of intercourse 
with our fellow-creatures. 

Take first the essential nature of our habits of care 
and anxiety. People think this never-ending thought 
of the future—(not the eternal future, indeed )—to be at 
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even go so far as to account it a species of religion, and 
an honourable thing in the sight of God. They fancy 
that it will tell in their favour before their Judge here- 
after; and that while Frenchmen and Italians dance, 
and laugh, and sing themselves into future ruin, the 
staid and correct Briton is to be held innocent, for the 
propriety with which he has fulfilled his duties in his 
shop, his counting-house, and his farm, That there is 
any thing to be admired or honoured in this ceaseless 
carefulness, we, however, utterly deny. It is as godless 
in itself as the vainest trifling of the votary of frivolity 
and fashion. A steady care for the good things of life, 
as such, is no more religion, than shooting and hunting 
are religion, and when carried to the awful extent to 
which it is carried by the vast majority of our country- 
men, it becomes a practical atheism; it is nothing 
better than a deliberate preference of time to eternity, 
and of the comforts of to-day to the bliss of heaven. 
The tens of thousands of men of toil and business, whose 
devotion to the ledger, and whose yearning for re- 
spectability in the eyes of men, are such that they 
cannot bear to enjoy themselves for very anxiety as to 
the events of the morrow, are as destitute of all true 
Christian principle as the spendthrift and prodigal who 
cries, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
If folly be the curse of some other lands, what is 
falsely called sense is the curse of our own. If thought- 
lessness destroys its thousands abroad, care destroys its 
tens of thousands at home. We have made our incomes 
and our station in life into a god, which we worship 
with all the madness of a pagan idolatry. 

An Englishman is not a solemn, heavy being, be- 
cause he is religious, but because he is not religious. 
His réunions are cold and inanimate, not because the 
spirit of Christ reigns therein, but because the spirit of 
the world is dominant with a tyrannical sway. He 
leoks grave, not because his heart is engaged in 
prayer, but because he is thinking either of what he 
has got, or of what the world says of him. He is shy, 
stiff, and formal, not from calm, innate dignity of 
character, but from a morbid feeling of independence, 
which leads him to be ever reflecting that he is as good 
as any body else about him, and that he cares for no- 
body, if they do not care for him. He does not abstain 
from chattering because he is so full of thought, but be- 
cause he does not esteem it worth while to make him- 
self agreeable, and because he fancies it might lower 
his dignity in the eyes of the world. He spends his 
money, not because he wants to get rid of it, or be- 
eause he wants what he buys, but that people may see 
that he can purchase what he pleases, and is a great 
man, as popular greatness goes. He gives dinners be- 
cause they are expected of him, or because he likes to 
make a show ; he goes into society, execrating the bore 
of what he is doing, and neither expecting nor receiving 
pleasure from the operation. He goes to see sights 
because other people see them ; he visits remarkable 
places in order to say that he has been there ; he pur- 
chases pictures because they are expensive things, and 
called luxuries ; he suspects a cheap concert, and ima- 
gines nothing can be worth having that does not cost 
gold. In short, wherever he goes, he carries with him 
the love of money, and a regard for what other people 
will think and say. 

To call this a religious state of feeling were simply 
absurd. It is flagrant idolatry, and nothing less. The 
hearts of such men as these are as impervious to the 
emotions of true piety, as if they were physically formed 
of metal or marble. The Sunday church and chapel- 
going, the guinea subscriptions to charitable institu- 
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tions, the declamations against vice and riotous gaiety, 
which are the sole indications of a recognition of Chris- 
tianity in a large portion of the great middle and upper 
classes of this country, are nothing better than an at- 
tempt to make a compromise between God and mam- 
mon, and to purchase heaven with the outlay of a few 
words, a few hours, and a few pounds. We truly be- 
lieve that the one grand obstacle to the progress of pure 
living Christianity in this country is to be found in that 
worldly carefulness which causes our intense gravity, 
and makes us the most silent nation in Europe. The 
respectability of England is its bane; we worship re- 
spectability, and thus contrive to lose both the enjoy- 
ments of earth and the enjoyments of heaven. If Great 
Britain could once learn to laugh like a child, she would 
be in the way once more to pray like a saint. 

But this is not all: the sensuality and gross vice, 
and the hateful moroseness and harshness of temper, 
which result from. our indisposition for gaiety and en- 
joyment, are literally awful to think of. Pride and 
licentiousness triurnph in our land, because we are too 
careworn or too stupid to enter heartily into innocent 
recreations. Those two demons, one of which first cast 
man out of Paradise, while the other has degraded him 
to the level of the brutes, are served by myriads of 
helpless slaves, who are handed over to a bondage to 
passion, through the gloominess that broods over our 
national character. The young and the old alike, the 
poor and the wealthy, are literally driven to excess, 
because there is nothing in our state of society to re- 
fresh them after their toils, or to make life as much a 
season of enjoyment as the inevitable lot of mortality 
will allow. Look at an English Sunday, and behold 
the reason why more wickedness is committed on that 
day than in all the rest of the week put together. Was 
there ever any thing more heavy, more laboured, more 
formal, more chilling, more inexpressive of Christian 
joy and a day of refreshment to body and soul? It has 
but one good feature, its cessation from open, glaring 
trade. Great Britain actually toils through its Sun- 
days ; it disposes of its devotions in a precise, business- 
like manner, and then commits all manner of sins, or 
goes to sleep. The drowsiness of decent English so- 
ciety on Sundays is only equalled by the eagerness 
with which the business-loving world flies to its toils 
on Mondays. 

Hence it is, that those who are not influenced by 
religious principles, or a regard for the decencies of 
respectable life, fly headlong on Sundays into every 
abomination and excess. There is more gambling, more 
drinking, more swearing, more reading of the vile and 
blackguard portion of the periodical press, and more 
outrageous licentiousness, on the Lord’s day in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, than in the whole week from 
Monday morning till Saturday night. The multitude 
are literally driven into what is unlawful, from the utter 
absence of every thing that is innocent. No galleries 
are opened; no exhibitions, no museums, no public 
gardens, offer a place for quiet, intellectual, and refined 
recreation; no music enlivens the air, and bespeaks, 
while it strengthens, the joyfulness of the day of rest ; 
people are taught to shut their eyes to books, which 
they are allowed to read on other days as much as 
they please; a backgammon-board, or a chess-table, 
is esteemed the “mark of the beast ;” in short, while 
the thoughts run on uncontrolled, and a very moderate 
degree of restraint is laid upon the tongue; the eyes, the 
hands, and the feet are subjected to a rigorous system 
of surveillance, which forces tens of thousands into the 
haunts of sin, and tempts multitudes to a secret, stealthy 


























































enjoyment of those pleasures which they believe to be 
harmless, but which are proscribed by a popular, cold- 
blooded Puritanism. 

And what is true of the English Sunday is more or 
less true of all other days. Men fly to vice for want of 
pure and innocent pleasures. The gin-shops receive 
those who might be entertaining themselves with the 
works of art in a vublic gallery. The whole animal 
portion of our being is fostered at the expense of the 
spiritual. We become brutalised, because we are mor- 
bidly afraid of being frivolous and of wasting our time. 
The devil keeps possession of an Englishman’s heart, 
through the instrumentality of his carnal passions, be- 
cause he is too proud and too stupid to laugh and enjoy 
himself. He ruins souls in the solitude of their thoughts, 
because a tyrannical fashion forbids them to forget the 
promptings of inward passion in the gaiety and sociable- 
ness of easy and unpretending society. We sulk our- 
selves into perdition, while the boast of solid piety is 
upon our tongue. Secret sin destroys its myriads, im- 
molated on the altar of outward respectability, and of a 
regard for the opinion of a money-getting world. 

As Christians, therefore, and as men, we mourn over 
the surly solemnity of our fellow-countrymen, as the 
bane of all true piety and godliness. We groan under 
the despotism whose iron sway we feel every day that 
we live. We grieve to see our children growing up into 
manhood, and gradually losing all the fresh innocence 
and free sportiveness of their early years, oppressed with 
the cloud that broods over their elders, and yielding 
their young and buoyant spirits to a bondage which 
they see to be heartless and unnatural. We sigh to see 
the care-worn countenances, the heavy, business-like 
reserve of look, which meet us at every step, as we alike 
thread the crowded ‘thoroughfares of our cities, or wan- 
der along our village lanes, and amidst our toiling pea- 
santry. There—there we see written in letters of sorrow, 
the primeval curse of man, unalleviated by the peace and 
blessings of the gospel; we remember only the words of 
doom, ‘* Cursed is the earth in thy work; in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return to the 
earth ;”” we see no tokens of the new law of love, which 
in a measure reversed the ancient decree of justice ; we 
hear no echoes of the words of mercy, ‘‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord always; again, I say, rejoice.’ 








Scenes in London. 
No. 11I. 
THE MIGRATION. 
1. The Homes of the Poor. 

** WueEreE do the poor of London live? Where do they 
sleep? Where do they die?” We have often wondered 
how many well-dressed people there are who could 
answer these questions. Another query of the same 
kind is now often presenting itself to those who walk 
through and watch this illimitable metropolis. ‘‘ Where 
are the poor gone to?’’ we ask ourselves and our fellow- 
pedestrians, when we see the long rows of noble houses, 
the streets of warehouses and shops, which ever and 
anon are called up by a parliamentary or municipal 
mandate, in the place of some dense mass of squalid 
tenements, now swept away from the face of the earth. 

_ “ How wonderfully London is altered, since I was 
in town some twenty years ago!” says some country 
visitor, who has been vegetating quietly in Devonshire 
or Yorkshire for nearly a quarter of a century. ‘‘ How 
amazingly it is improved! it looks richer and more 
substantial than ever ; after all one hears of the misery 
and distress of the times, it is quite a comfort to come 
up to town and see the thousands of carriages, the loaded 
waggons, and all these handsome new streets. After all, 
we are not ruined yet.” Thus philosophises the fright- 
ened gentleman or lady, who, in some calm sequestered 
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nook, has been scared with visions of an army of pau- 
pers, an exhausted Bank, and a populace in rebellion: 
thus they quiet their fears, and return home again, to 
eat and drink, and read the newspapers with a peaceful 
mind. And thus say all, who, either throngh bustle, 
thoughtlessness, or ignorance, are compelled to view the 
world only from without, save so far as their own little 
coterie reveals to their eyes some portions of the hidden 
workings of actual life. 

** Where are the poor gone to?” is, however, still 
the question put by those who can see beyond the sur- 
face, and think. Perhaps no one can answer the query 
satisfactorily, except some few of the police force, and 
those whose callings bring them into an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the crimes of the lawless and the desti- 
tute. While the heart of the metropolis, and almost all 
its great arteries which run north, east, and west, have 
been improved, as the saying is, thousands and tens of 
thousands of those whose very existence is scarcely re- 
cognised, except by relieving officers and the ministers 
of the law, have been cast upon the more distant sub- 
urbs of London, to settle down again in crowds, and to 
form new haunts of destitution, suffering, and sin. Per- 
haps they are now more than ever out of the reach of 
any controlling or enlightening eye, and are driven by 
an increased neglect and difficulty of earning their bread 
to a more reckless desperation. Perhaps their dismal 
hovels are even more unhealthy, more filthy, more fruit- 
fulin every stimulus to vice, than those old dens in the 
depths of the great city, whose very names are syno- 
nymous with thieving, insolence, and impurity. But, ) 
whatever they now are, it is certain that the hand of the 
legislature, which has destroyed their former dwelling- 
places, has inflicted upon them no trifling amount of 
suffering, and still more alienated their hearts from those 
who are above them in the social scale. 

We have before us the history of a family which 
had been involved in these enforced migrations, which : 
presents features not often to be met with in locali 
ties too absolutely given up to the dominion of the 
baser passions of mankind. Those who only know the 
ore from books of fiction, or newspapers, or reports of 
enevolent societies, or from that casual intercourse with 
them which few can avoid, have little idea of the singular 
virtues and purity which are at times to be discovered, 
growing like flowers in a desert, in the midst of the 
most frightful demoralisation and excesses. Confound- 
ing, as we do, the individuals of each class under one 
wide definition, and judging only by our own personal 
experience, it is scarcely possible for us to believe in the 
existence of that almost angelic innocence which at ' 
times, though but too rarely, is to be found in the haunts 
of destitution and guilt. Knowing our own private in- 
firmities, and how certain would be our fall if we were ) 
subjected to the debasing influences which are dominant 
in the homes of the lowest poor, we can scarcely con- ' 
ceive the existence of that degree of excellence which 
really dwells in and enlightens some few hearts in those 
dark abodes. The little history we are about to relate 
turns mainly upon the character of one of those singu- 
larly happy creatures, who, like a solitary star shining 
in the midst of a sky of gloomy clouds, are unquestion- 
ably reared in a soil which would seem fruitful only of 
the human soul in its most degraded condition and form, 


2. Mary Barlow. 

In one of those long, winding, narrow streets or lanes, 
which were not very far from the exact centre of London, 
but which now exist no longer, stood a tall, high-roomed 
héuse, built in the reign of one of the first Georges, 
whose many windows proclaimed its existence before 
any severe window-tax had been devised to exclude 
light and air from our habitations. There was a separate 
family lodging in almost every apartment, from the 
garrets to the cellars; the only exception being in the 
case of the ground-floor, which was occupie 
maker, the very type of his class, clevér, 
given to intoxication and declamatory tail 
rented two rooms, for his workshop and fora 
for his wife and three children. ~ SRA, 

In one of the upper stories resided“ young-omity - 
and her mother, the former about one or two any 
years of age, the latter long past middle ihe Ke 
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creatures could be more unlike than Mary Barlow and her 
only surviving parent. The latter was one of the per- 
sons, whose tempers we always compare to the ceaseless 
dropping of water. She complained from morning till 
night; the world had always gone against her, and with- 
out exactly turning her spirit into pure vinegar, it had 
given it an acerbity which made her the most intolerable 
of constant companions, It was, “‘ Mary, do be a little 
quicker,” or, * Since, do be a little slower;” or, ‘‘ Mary, 
come here,” or, “‘ Mary, go there ;” or something else 


of the kind, throughout the livelong day. Mary was’ 


never in the right. Her mother was at enmity with the 
rest of her fellow-creatures, but on Mary’s devoted head 
dropped the never-ending expression of her perturbed 
and wounded feelings. None but those who know what 
it is to live actually in the same room, from year to 
year, with such a woman, can have an idea of the effect 
of such a disposition and its never-ceasing complainings 
and discontent. 

Mary herself presented a striking contrast to her 
mother. There were traces upon her countenance which 
shewed that if she had been reared in other circum- 
stances, she might have been as fair in form-and feature 
as she was pure and fascinating in mind and heart. 
Pale and delicate in a high degree, and manifestly 
slightly contracted in her growth, there was yet a buoy- 
ancy in her expression, and a tendency to grace and 
elasticity in her figure, which united with features, if 
not attractive, yet in no way ill-formed, to shew that 
had her childhood and youth been passed in a different 
physical world, she would probably have expanded into 
a woman of considerable beauty. As it was, the calm 
life of a merges | formed eye, and the outline of a well- 
shaped head, such as would satisfy both the sculptor end 
the phrenologist, gave a charm to her every look, even 
after many months of acute distress and harassing dif- 
ficulties. 

Of her mother’s infirmities she seemed literally to 
be hardly aware. She bore them evidently without 
knowing how great a trial they were to her, and with- 
out wishing them to be away. Her meek and affec- 
tionate endurance, indeed, was only one of the results 
of that singular forgetfulness of self, which was mani- 
fest in every word she spoke, and every trivial action 
she undertook. The same unconsciousness of any rights 
of her own, was undoubtedly also the source of a deci- 
sion and courage of character which she displayed when 
compelled to take any decided step, and which aston- 
ished those who had only known her as the meekest 
ofall patient people. She thought neither of herself, 
nor of what other persons might say of her, and thus 
presented in her humble place that union of apparently 
contradictory qualities which is really the offspring of 
one and the same indwelling principle. 

Not far from the house where Mrs. Barlow and her 
daughter lodged, was a family with whom some past 
circumstances had made them weli acquainted. This 
family consisted of a man and his wife, and seven sons 
and daughters, named Smithson. The father was a 
kind of huckster or costermonger, who, by his industry, 
had acquired money enough to buy a cart and a don- 
key, with which he carried vegetables about town and 
in the suburbs, and sold them to the lower classes of 
shopkeepers, among whom he had a kind of connexion. 
As times went, he was not without his good qualities, 
being upright when not tempted to roguery, preferring 
an honest to a dishonest penny, and never entering a 
public-house or gin-palace except on Saturday nights. 
Then he regularly spent a certain portion of his earn- 
ings in drinking ; came home when turned out by the 
police, and slept off his debauch on Sunday. Rough 
and rude, without being exactly ill-tempered, he lived 
with his wife and family on decent terms, especially 
when not interfered with. His poor wife was what one 
calls a miserable creature; dirty, slatternly, and idle, 
she had not the spirit to be violently dissipated, and was 
kept from the worst excesses chiefly from being too 
lazy to put herself in the way of them. The household, 
pas. § as it was, was chiefly kept toycther by the eldest 
oe Emma Smithson, a strong, hale, coarse-look- 
ing not ill-favoured woman, with sreng 
passions and tolerably temper, the expression o 


whose cquntenance told, as plainly as eyes and mouth 





could speak, that she was le of the most violent 
excesses. Hitherto she had done little harm, and was 
the ruling and supporting spirit of the family. 

Of the rest, the only one we are concerned with was 
the eldest son Henry ; a young man who shared all his 
sister’s qualities, except that his temper wasa little moze 
sullen, and his moral principles a trifle worse than those 
of Emma. This Henry had formerly rendered some 
very important service to Mary Barlow’s mother, which, 
though it had cost him little, and indeed was ‘almost 
accidental, had made a remarkable impression on the 

oung and grateful heart of Mary herself. Guileless in 
hor own mind, she suspected nothing in others ; and as 

oung Smithson, at the time when he had benefited 
M rs. Barlow, scarcely shewed the germs. of his present 
unrestrained habits, the innocent girl had unconsciously 
‘ielded him a place in her affections, which had blinded 
ide to the rapid development of the true features of his 
character. In short, it was pretty well understood that 
they were in the end to be married ; though Mary’s 
devotion to her mother would not suffer her to think of 
leaving her alone, while the young lover every day 
shewed more plainly his resolute determination to have 
nothing to do with the peevish old woman who was to 
be his mother-in-law. 

Thus affairs stood between the two families at the 
time when this record of their tale begins. Henry 
Smithson was constantly with the Barlows, for in good 
truth he was as devotedly attached to Mary as was possi- 
ble for a being so intensely selfish as he was. And though 
she was ‘now and then some little surprised at the senti- 
nents he occasionally exp , yet she literally was 
so far from comprehending what he meant,—she was, in 
fact, so ignorant of the nature of the "rageneng which beat 
in his unprincipled breast,—that she was little more 
than puzzled when he broke out into offensive sayings, 
or was under the sway of his moody temper. Nothing 
ever shook her confidence in’ her lover's rectitude and 
good intentions, except the hasty words of vexation with 
which he at times vented his spleen, when Mrs. Barlow 
was more than usually captious and disagreeable. 


3. Alarms. 


One evening in February, in the year 184—, the 
elder Smithson returned home in a singularly ill hu- 
mour, and was more than ordinarily provoked with his 
wife’s indolent, careless ways. A report was 4 apemng 
in the neighbourhood, which had just reached his ears, 
that the whole street in which they lived was to be 
pulled down by order of the Lord Mayor. So the story 
was cireulated ; though, as may be supposed, the Lord 
Mayor had no-more to do with it than the Emperor of 
Russia. Others said it was the particular desire of the 
Qneen, who was offended at something the Londoners 
had done, and was going to turn all the poor out of their 
homes. This is ever one of the sources of needless dis- 
content among the lowest grades of men and women: 
they know nothing of the real powers which control 
them, and imputing all they suffer to some body or 
other who has nothing whatever to do with it, either are 
amazed that all their rem ces and complaints are 
fruitless, or conceive that the w race of the rich and 
titled are banded together for their deliberate destruc- 
tion. 

Thus it was now with Smithson and all his acquaint- 
ances. The tale that a general clearance was to be made 
of the wretched abodes of siu and destitution in the midst 
of which they lived, was true enough ; but an utter and 
dense ignorance of the real social state of the country 
prevented them from making such representations in 
the right quarter as might have at least delayed the 
levelling process, till some tolerable provision were made 
for the hundreds of families so speedily to be ejected 
from their old homes. As to the little they knew by 
reading, it was confined to those vile periodicals, 
whether newspapers or magazines, tracts or tales, 
stamped or unstamped journals, which, while they irri- 
tate and madden the popular mind, destroy its last 
lingering principles of religion and morality, and leave 
bsolute ignorance of those politics which they pro- 


it ina 
fess to > 

Bitter, therefore, was the indignation, and deep the 
exeorations, which spread this doomed spot, 











There was 


t the tidings of its speedy destruction. 
hardly a room in all its crowded floors where the story 


did not bring instant distress. Almost every landing 
accommodated two or three families, some given up 
to every species of villany and licentiousness, but the 
greater portion ——s each at least one or two 
individuals whose daily bread depended upon their 
jabours in various er warehouses, or factories. 

‘¢ Where are we all to go?” was the instant and uni- 
versal ery. Three-fourths of the more honest saw at 
once that they would instantly be thrown out of place, 
and made beggars, if they were sent forth to. some dis- 
tant suburb, or some part of town far away from their 
present lodgings. Hard as it ever was to find employ- 
ment, it would now be harder than ever; and it was a 
question whether the greater part of them might not be 


turned adrift, through sheer inability to add a walk of 


three or four miles every t and morning to their 
already exhausting toils. Besides this, the tyranny, as 
they counted it, of the whole proceeding roused their 
anger. People think that a poor man has none of those 
uliar attachments which distinguish the more fa- 
voured children of fortune. We fancy that the labour- 
ing mechanic and his family may be bandied about from 
lodging to lodging, from garret to cellar, with no loss 
to his little means, no addition to his present difficulties, 
and no violence to his habits of feeling and action. And 
true it is, alas! that extreme misery deadens in a degree 
the quick sensibilities of the heart ; and thousands suffer 
till they scarcely know how to feel. Yet mugh remains 
of all that is sensitive in the feelings of the poor man ; 
and he is rent with many a pang, in his intercourse 
with the world, which is never even suspected by those 
who inflict it either in thoughtlessness or in ignorance. 
On the evening just named, Smithson was so much 
irritated by the apathy and immobility of his poor wife 
under this new addition to their grievances, that after 
a few angry words with her and with his daughter, he 
left the room and walked straight to a low coffee-house 
hard by, too ae among all eee of his class, 
Seating himself in the coffee-room, he soon saw that the 
news he had heard was equally unpalatable to all the 
persons who were ted along the narrow tables 
which crowded the apartment. Dark, dingy-lookin 
mechanics, shoemakers, printers, and the like, juine 
with the more sturdy-looking draymen, porters, and 
bricklayers’ labourers, in execrating the tyranny which 
thus swept away the dwellings of the poor. For them, 
of course, the of new and noble streets had no 
charms. They were utterly unconscious that there was 
any thing offensive or mischievous in their filthy, dark, 
and crowded houses ; and the moral curses of the place 
were to them the only things which redeemed life from its 
monotonous dulness, and gave them a knowledge of the 
fact that there is such a thing as enjoyment on the earth. 
One man in particular took a lead in the warm dis- 
cussion. A journeyman-watchmaker by trade, he had 
been given to reading from his boyhood, and his natural 
taste was fostered by a natural weakness of health, in- 
creased by close confinement in the workshop. Had he 
been gifted with more ability, he might have become a 
dem ue ; as it was, he was only a firebrand. Hold- 
ing in his hand one of the low Sunday newspapers, be 
read out to the room an exaggerated statement of the 
incomes of many of the English aristocracy, and the 
sums paid to the ministry of the day, contrasted with 
the cruelties practised in some country union workhouse, 
and with the half-starvation which is the lot of so many 
of the poor in large cities. 
_ “And now,” he went on, when he had finished read- 
ing, “they will turn us out from our miserable homes 
likedogs. Where am I togoto,I want toknow? How 
am I to live, if 1 am turned off from my situation? I 
can’t come here, day after day, from the other end of 
town, sick and ill as I am, and with my wife sick at 
home, and all my children whining and crying from 
morning till hie till her heart is broke. 1 shall los 
my place ; are an eno with me al , 
because they think I sac Cuan, and know how ‘0 
stand up for my rights; and, for a single word, they 
will throw me off Sa 
.. “I declare to heaven,” cried another man, “ that 
it’s now seven years since I knew what it was to be out 
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of debt. Bread is so dear, and wages so low, and there's 
such a terrible number of labouring men out of work, 
and ready to snatch the bread out of the mouth of those 
who’ve got it, that for seven years and more I have been 
always six months behind with my rent.” 

** Well for you,” muttered an impudent-looking 
young vagabond on the other side of the table: ‘ you 
can cut, and start afresh with a new landlord, and begin 
the world again.”’ 

** Ay, ay, youngster,” replied the other; ‘“‘ but did 
you never hear of an execution? Don’t you know that 
the moment this vile scheme gets wind, we shall have 
the landlords down upon us, and every man’s bed will 
be seized to pay his rent before the rascals are sent to 
pull the houses about our ears?” 

‘**That’s more than true,”’ interrupted another speaker, 
with a frightful asseveration ; ‘‘ twice already they have 
left me on the bare boards to starve and die, for ail they 
eared. Look there,” he went on, as he bared a long, 
half-withered arm, and shewed the marks of the sur- 
geon’s knife almost from the shoulder to the wrist; 
“that’s what I got in the hospital, when I fell down 
from a ladder, and was taken up three parts dead. 
Thirteen weeks I stayed in the Middlesex ; and when | 
came out, half-cured, for the doctors could do no more 
for me, what did I find? My wife gone for ever; she 
had forgotten and deserted me; my child dead; my 
chairs, and tables, and bedding sold, and I without one 
farthing in the world.” 

** And what then? what came to you next ?”’ replied 
two or three voices at once. 

**What then !’’ said the man; “why, what would 
you do, if you were turned adrift at fifty years of age? 
What could I do? You may guess what I did when I 
say I spent the three next years in gaol, and came out 
the blackest wretch that even a gaol ever sent forth, I 
did then what I do now,” said he, lowering his voice to 
a fierce kind of whisper; “and that’s what you'll all 
do, when these things have gone on a little longer. 
Some people call it thieving ; ] all it taking my own 
back again,” 


4. Misfortune and trial. 


While all this went on in the coffee-house described, 
a.far different scene was taking place between Mary 
Barlow and her unworthy lover. 

** Well, Mary,” said young Smithson, as he entered 
the room where she was sitting alone, her mother being 
gone out to buy some trifle or other; “well, Mary, 
you’ve heard the news, of course ?”’ 

‘*News!”’ said she; “‘no; what news is there to- 
day? Nothing very bad, I hope.” 

** That’s as you choose to make it,” he answered. 

** As I choose? Why, what have I to do with it? 
How can I alter what has already happened?” 

“You cannot alter what has happened,’’ said Smith- 
son; ‘* but you can make it good news or bad news to 
me, at any rate.” 

** Do explain what you mean,”’ entreated Mary. 

** Not till you have made a solemn promise, Mary. 
When will you be my wife ?”’ 

‘**T cannot say,” replied the young girl, a litile agi- 
tated. 

** Why not?” said Smithson, somewhat harshly. 

** You know why it is, Henry ; you know I cannot 
leave my mother alone and woe A | You know that, 
if it was not for the few shillings I earn, she would 
starve ; and besides that, I coudd not leave her without 
@ friend in the world,”’ 

** Nonsense,” cried he, impatiently ; “‘why should 
she starve? Can’t she go to the Union at once? Is 
there nobody else in the world besides her who have 
girls that want to marry, and don't complain when they 
eave them to make the best of it?” 

“ Really, dear Henry,” she said in a gentle voice, 
soothing his increasing impatience, ‘it is not fair to 
say this, You know I have never promised at all to be 
your wife. We must wait before we settle any thing ; 
we must indeed. But now do tell me what all this is 
that has happened.” 

“Only that this house is to be pulled down before 
three weeks is over, and you are all to be turned out 
upon the world. Will you marty me now, Mary ?’’ 
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** God will help us,”’ was her only reply. The poor 
girl was nearly stricken dumb with surprise and dis- 
tress. All her difficulties rose up in a cloud before her 
mind ; she thought of her helpless mother, and her own 
youth, ignorance, and timidity; all that she knew of 
the world taught her todreadit. Her fancy then turned 
to the little room in the ready-made linen warehouse, 
where she was in the habit of taking her needlework to 
be inspected, and the hard, cold face of the man who 
engaged her, and paid her scanty earnings. She foresaw 
that trouble was upon her; for to her, who had been born 
in the very room where she was sitting, ejection from 
her old home seemed equivalent to being cast upon a 
desert. Yet her calm faith in the protecting hand of God 
triumphed, after a few minutes’ struggle; and she had 
not, in her heart of hearts, the shadow of a doubt that 
all would be well, however bitterly painful to endure. 

Her lover saw her distress, and probably taking it 
for a wavering of purpose, eagerly began pressing his 
suit again. Butin vain; he could extract nothing from 
her, but repeated assurances of her affection, and her 
steadfast determination never to marry, unless she could 
secure a home for her mother. The only effect that his 
vehement reproaches produced was the very reverse he 
had expected ; for the first thought then dawned upon 
her, that it might not be safe to trust to Smithson’s pro- 
mises, even if he consented to take her mother to live 
with them when they should marry. Until now he had 
always held out on the point, hoping to get his way at 
last, and being not yet sufficiently lost to all good feelings 
as to deceive deliberately the woman he loved. But now 
passion and vexation got the better of honest caution, 
and he came round so readily to agree that Mrs. Barlow 
should be their constant companion, that a doubt of his 
renga | flashed like lightning over Mary’s unsuspect- 
ing soul, and from that moment she began to thank God 
that she had never irrevocably bound herself to be the 
bride of Henry Smithson, 

** You do not love me, Mary,” was the angry youn 
man’s last retort to her gentle expostulations. Like all 
people who cannot gain their ends, he began laying the 
blame upon the motives of her who resisted him. “If 
you did, you woulkl not use me so. You love your 
mother a thousand times better than you do me, or else 
you never would have deceived me in this way.” 

** Deceived you, Henry?” said Mary, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

** Yes, deceived m>,” he angrily answered; * you 


are mocking me, and criving me wild with your folly. _ 


What nonsense is this; what do you love me for, if you 
will never be my wife ?”’ 

The poor girl could only bury her face in her hands, 
and weep, as her cruel tormentor went on with his re- 
proaches. Her tears at first gave him hope that she 
would yield; but finding her immovable, he was only 
the more enraged, and terrified her still further with 
his reckless ichens of language. ‘To what excesses he 
might have at length worked himself up, it is not pos- 
sible to say, for a loud ery in the street below startled 
him in the midst of his fury, and both he and Mary in- 
stinctively rushed to the window to look out and see the 
cause of the scream. The dull, drizzling sleet of a raw 
London evening was rapidly setting in; and nothing 
was visible but a crowd surrounding a horse and cart, 
while nothing could be heard but a confused murmur 
of voices raised in anger, and exclamations of pity. 

“Run, run, Henry,” cried Mary, when she remem- 
bered that her mother wou!d probably be about this 
time finding her way home, and that her increasing 
infirmities and fading sight ill fitted her to struggle 
through an excited crowd,—‘‘ Run, and see for mother. 
Pray, pray go,” she implored him, as he shewed a dis- 
position to make terms with her before obeying her 
wishes. And long perhaps she might have entreated, 
when a fresh cry rose through the vapoury air, so mani- 
festly proceeding from a woman in deep suffering, that 
the young man’s heart relented, and he strode hastily 
down stairs, while Mary sunk into a chair, and pressed 
her hand apeinet her breast, in vain attempts to still the 
— of her palpitating heart. 

A fe 


w minutes revealed to her the cause of the dis- 
turbance, and the person who had raised that piercing 
cry. [To be continued.) 





Rebiews. 


The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. <A Bio- 
graphy: in Four Books. By Jolin Forster, author of 
the “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 
7 Bradbury and Evans ; and Chapman and 

all. 


WE cannot help wondering how far the pictorial mania 
is to extend itself. We do not mean the actual picture- 
book propensity, which is flooding our literature, from 
the broad newspaper sheet to the twopenny tract, with 
an endless stream of woodcuts, borders, and vignettes, 
of every conceivable form and quality ; but the pictorial 
way of telling astory. Since Carlyle painted the French 
Revolution in that series of brilliant historical sketches, 
which is perhaps the most characteristic specimen that 
we possess of the staring “illuminated” style of narra- 
tive, which makes people see instead of think ; we have 
observed a progressive penchant in our literary men for 
what they call the picturesque species of composition. 
From the most glaring daub to the most delicately- 
tinted outline, we have seen co gg of every variety 
of this picture-composition, until the world of readers 
is beginning to have less need of using its brains than 
its eyes, in the contemplation of the events of our own 
and of past times. 

Mr. Forster has here given us what we must call a 
pictorial life of Oliver Goldsmith. The affectation of 
the title, indeed, prepared us for something of the kind ; 
and we hardly knew whether to look for fiction or for 
truth in this big book of 700 pages. The production 
has, in truth, many merits, but we confess we do not 
like the tout ensemble. It is too much of a mixture of 
the moralising, the instructive, the pictorial, the senti- 
mental, the romantic, the lackadaisical, the intensely 
compassionate and benevolent, and so forth, to please 
our somewhat fastidious tastes. We don’t like to be 
eternally lectured by a biographer. We don’t like these 
never-ending sank agiatell discourses, in which are 
interweaved (not always with the best skill) the facts 
of the poor poet’s life. We cannot stand the mawkish 
morality which esteems the aberrations of genius as of 
amore noble character than the aberrations of stupi- 
dity ; or enter into the fictitious fits of indignation with 
which posterity is wont to revile the memory of those 
who have treated a young scapegrace with severity, 
merely because the said scapegrace wrote some divine 
poetry or other in his after years. We do not doubt 
that Milton riebly deserved the flogging he got at Ox- 
ford, and Shelley the expulsion which banished him 
from the same learned seat; we have no hesitation in 
saying, any fears of a future Forster’s biographical 
wrath notwithstanding, that we should have visited a 
juvenile Goldsmith with the due severity of academic 
discipline, had it been our lot to have possessed power 
in Dublin when he played his pranks in the metropolis 
of Ireland. 

In a word, there is a vast amount of fiddle-faddle 
in this otherwise entertaining and elaborate life. Mr. 
Forster seldom writes about his hero with his full senses 
about him. He lives in a dreamy atmosphere, ima- 
gining that the future Deserted Village and the Vicar 
of Wakefield invested their author with such a mys- 
terious halo of light, that he ought to have got through 
the world on other principles than those which rule t 
destinies of ordinary mortals. We are hard hearted 
enough to count the rhapsodies that are uttered about 
men of genius, to be very often an intolerable nuisance ; 
and are disposed to laugh when our author fain would 
have us most deeply affected, even to tears. 

Take a specimen of Mr. Forster’s unreal way of writ- 
ing. Goldsmith, in his distress, wanted to obtain a 
certificate from Surgeons’ Hall to qualify him for hold- 
ing the somewhat inferior office of mate to a hospital. 
As we cannot wonder, he was rejected ; and thereupon 
gave up all thoughts of physic, and took immediately 
to literature, as his only hope. Upon this, Mr. Forster 
forthwith flies off at a tangent. ‘‘ Honour to that Court 
of Examiners, I say,” he exclaims, “to the end of 
time! They found him not qualified to be a surgeon’s 
mate, and left him qualified to heal the wounds and 
abridge the sufferings of ali the world. ‘A man who 
has any kind of vigour,’ said Johnson, ‘can walk to the 








east as well as to the west, if he happens to turn his 
head that ay Honour to the Court of Examiners, 
that, whether he would or would not, they turned back 
his head to the east! The hopes and promises of the 
world have a perpetual spring-time there; and Gold- 
smith was hereafter to enjoy them, briefly for himself, 
but for the world eternally.” 

What stuff is this! It is the most gratuitous piece 

of enthusiasm that littérateur ever penned in fictitious 
frenzy. ‘‘ Honour to that Court of Examiners!” Fid- 
dlestick! Goldsmith was an idle dog, and deserved to 
be plucked ; and there is an end of it. Mr. Forster, 
however, would have us think that there is a necessary 
connexion between destitution and good books; and that 
Goldsmith could never have conceived and painted a 
Doctor Primrose, if he had earned money enough to 
yay his washerwoman. Oh, that the Forsters and Car- 
yles, and all the devotees of the intense and pictorial 
style of writing, would learn a lesson from the inimi- 
table simplicity, the quiet truth and natural energy, of 
Oliver Goldsmith himself! 

The great merit of Mr. Forster’s biography is that 
he has given life to the stiff proprieties of Prior’s dry ac- 
count of the poet’s vicissitudes, and has mixed up with 
the facts of his existence, sketches of many little inci- 
dents and peculiarities of the times, which illustrate the 
career of his hero, and tend to shew him in his true 
colours. Now and then his own observations and re- 
flections are very much to the purpose, and were they 
freely pruned, would be as pleasing as they are now 
generally wearisome. We must also add, that though 
Mr. Forster’sstyle is sometimes odd, queer, laboured, pre- 
tending, and at times utterly ungrammatical (inasmuch 
as we know of no laws of English grammar which permit 
the formation ofsentences without a verb, either ex pressed 
or understood), yet, on the whole, it is English rather 
than German, and that the big words do not very much 
preponderate over the little ones. On the whole, the work 
is certainly the Life of Goldsmith, both for matter, and 
for its pretty little woodcuts, and irreproachable typo- 
graphy. No man can say that its author has not worked 
vigorously at his subject, or omitted to learn all that he 
could about it, or that he has written with any lack of 
gusto or zeal. 

A few extracts bearing upon the most momentous or 
entertaining events in the poet’s chequered days, will 

lace Mr. Dener’s labours in the most pleasing light. 
he following is the tale of his great University scrape, 
and of the strange tutorial chastisement he received : 


‘* A scholar had been arrested, and the students resolved 
to take rough revenge. It was in the summer of 1747. They 
explored every bailiff’s den in Dublin, found the offender by 
whom the arrest was made, brought him naked to the college- 
pump, washed his delinquency thoroughly out of him, and were 
so elated with the triumph—and all law, all restraint, and all 
authority, looked so ludicrous in the person of their miserable 
drenched representative—that it was on the spot proposed to 
crown and consummate success by breaking open Newgate, and 
making a general jail delivery. The Black Dog, as the prison 
was called, stood on the feeblest of legs, and with one small 
piece of artillery must have gone down for ever; but the can- 
non was with the constable, the assailants were repulsed, and 
some townsmen, attracted by the fray, unhappily lost their 
lives. Five of the ringleaders were discovered, and expelled 
the college; and among five lesser offenders, who were pub- 
liely admonished for being present, ‘aiding and abetting,’ the 
name of Oliver Goldsmith occurs. 

“* More galled by formal University admonition than by 
Wilder’s insults, and anxious to wipe out a disgrace that 
seemed not so undeserved, Goldsmith tried next month for a 
scholarship. He lost the scholarship, but got an exhibition : 
a very small exhibition truly, worth some thirty shillings, of 
which there were nineteen in number, and his was seventeenth 
in the list. It was trifling enough; but, little used to any 
thing in the shape of even such a success, he let loose his un- 
accustomed joy in a small dancing party at his rooms, of hum- 
blest sort. 

** Wilder heard of the affront to discipline, suddenly shewed 
himself in the middle of the festivity, and knocked down the 
poor triumphant exhibitioner. It seemed an irretrievable dis- 
grace. Goldsmith sold his books next day ; got together a 
trifling sum ; ran away from college; lingered fearfully about 
Dublin till his money was spent ; and then, with a shilling in 
his pocket, set out for Cork. He did not know where he would 
have gone, he said, but he thought of America. For three days 
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he lived upon the shilling ; parted by degrees with nearly all 
his clothes to save himself from famine; and long afterwards 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that of all the exquisite meals he 
had ever tasted, the most delicious was a handful of grey peas 
given him by a girl at a wake, after twenty-four hours’ fasting. 
The vision of America sank before this reality, and he turned 
his feeble steps to Lissoy. His brother had private intimation 
of his state, went to him, clothed him, and carried him back to 
college. ‘ Something of a reconciliation,’ say the biographers, 
was effected with the tutor. Probably the tutor promised not 
to strike him to the ground again. Certainly no other improve- 
ment is on record.” 

It is nothing new to say, that Goldsmith, like hun- 
dreds of authors,— we fear we must add, like most of 
them,—was ever behind-hand with his work. Mr. For- 
ster tells many a tale of his procrastinations, followed 
by overwrought toils. On one occasion he could be 
brought to write only by being locked-up by the impa- 
tient bibliopole. 


‘* The landlady of Green Arbour Court remembered one 
festivity there, which seems to have been highly characteristic. 
A ‘gentleman’ called on a certain evening, and asking to see 
her lodger, went unannounced up stairs. She then heard Gold 
smith’s room-door pushed open, closed again sharply from 
within, and the key turned in the lock ; after this, the sound of 
a somewhat noisy altercation reached her ; but it soon subsided ; 
and to her surprise, not unmingled with alarm, the perfect 
silence that followed continued for more than three hours. It 
was a great relief to her, she said, when the door was again 
opened, and the ‘ gentleman,’ descending more cheerfully than 
he had entered, sent her out to a neighbouring tavern for some 
supper. Mr. Wilkie or Mr. Pottinger had obtained his arrears, 
and could afford a little comforting reward to the starving 
author.”’ 


Like many another poor author too, half by compul- 
sion, half by inclination, his personal slovenliness con- 
tributed nota little to prevent his rising in the estimation 
of a class who counted a thread-bare coat the most sus- 
picious token of a doubtful character. Goldsmith’s 
wardrobe, indeed, was a salmagundi of rags and finery, 
alternating between dingy, worn-out garments, and all 
the staring splendour in which Tailor Filby could invest 
him. We question, indeed, whether there exists an- 
other biography in which a poet's tailor figures so fre- 
quently as in the life before us. The very bills for clothes 
at times serve the purpose of confirmatory documents, 
Yet for long time, the sloven so habitually predomin- 
ated over the beau, that even Johnson thought it ne- 
cessary to set him an example of tidiness. 

‘« Percy called to take up Johnson at Inner Temple Lane, 
and found him, to his great astonishment, in a marked condi- 
tion of cleanliness and neatness; without his rusty brown suit 
or his soiled shirt, his loose knee-breeches, his unbuckled shoes, 
or his old little shrivelled unpowdered wig ; and not at all likely, 
as Miss Reynolds tells us his fashion in these days was, to be 
mistaken for a beggarman. He had been seen in no such re- 
spectable garb since he appeared behind Garrick’s scenes on 
the first of the nine nights of Jrene, in a scarlet gold-laced 
waistcoat, and rich gold-laced hat. ‘In fact,’ says Perey, ‘ he 
had on a new suit of clothes, a new wig nicely powdered, and 
every thing so dissimilar from his usual habits, that I could not 
resist the impulse of inquiring the cause of such rigid regard in 
him to exterior appearance. ‘ Why, sir,’ he answered, ‘ [ hear 
that Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his disre- 
gard of cleanliness and decency by quoting my practice ; and I 
am desirous this night to shew him a better example.’’ The 
example was not lost, as extracts from tailors’ bills will shortly 
shew ; and the anecdote, which offers pleasant proof of the in- 
terest already felt by Johnson for his new acquaintance, is our 
only record connected with that memorable supper. It had no 
Boswell-historian, and is gone into oblivion. But the friend. 


ship which dates from it will never pass away.”’ 


Some of the pleasantest bits in Mr. Forster’s Life are 
the sketches he now and then gives of Goldsmith's 
friends and connexions, or the great and little people 
who came across his path, All these help to perfect 
the portrait of the hero, and not, like the long-winded 
political narratives of which Mr. Forster gives us too 
many, to distract the reader’s attention from his form 
and features. The account of the institution of the fa- 
mous Literary Club introduces some of these episodes ; 
among the rest, a not very flattering picture of Sir J. 
Hawkins. 

‘* Goldsmith’s claim to enter it (the club) would seem to 
have been somewhat canvassed, at first, by one of the members. 
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‘As he wrote for the booksellers,’ says Hawkins, ‘ we at the 
club looked on him as a mere literary drudge, equal to the 
task of compiling and translating, but little capable of original, 
and still less of poetical composition: he had, nevertheless, 
unknown to us’. . . I need not anticipate what it was that so 
startled Hawkins with its unknown progress: the reader has 
already intimation of it. It is, however, more than probable, 
whatever may have been thought of Goldsmith’s drudgery, that 
this extremely low estimate of his capacity was limited to Mr. 
Hawkins, whose opinions were seldom popular with the other 
members of the club. Early associations clung hard to John- 
son, and, for the sake of these, Hawkins was borne with to the 
last ; but in the newly-formed society, even Johnson admitted 
him to be out of place. Neither in habits nor opinions did he 
harmonise with the rest. He had been an attorney for many 
ears, affecting literary tastes, and dabbling in music at the 
adrigal Club; but, four years before the present, so large a 
fortane had fallen to him in right of his wife, that he withdrew 
from the law, and lived and judged with severe propriety as a 
Middlesex magistrate. Within two years he will be elected 
Chairman of the Sessions ; in seven years more will be made a 
knight ; and in four years after that, will deliver himself of five 
quarto volumes of a History of Music, in the slow and laborious 
conception of which he is already painfully engaged. Alto- 
gether, his existence was a kind of pompous, parsimonious, in- 
significant drawl, cleverly ridiculed by one of the wits in an 
absurd epitaph: ‘Here lies Sir John Hawkins, Without his 
shoes and stauckins.’ One of his favourite themes was the 
improvidence of what he called sentimental writers, at the head 
of whom he placed the author of Tom Jones ; a book which he 
charged with having ‘corrupted the rising generation, and 
sapped the foundation of that morality which it is the duty of 
parents and all public instructors to inculcate in the minds of 
ng, | people.’ This was his common style of talk. Richard- 
son, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, he looked upon as ‘ stuff ;’ 
and for the three last, as men ‘ whose necessities and abilities 
were nearly commensurate,’ he had a special contempt. As 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, what other judgment could he 
be expected to have of them? Being men of loose principles, 
he would say, bad economists, and living without foresight, ‘ it 
is their endeavour to commute for their failings by professions 
of greater love to mankind, more tender affections, and finer 
feelings, than they will allow men of more regular lives, whom 
they deem formalists, to possess.’ With a man of such regu- 
lar life, denouncing woe to loose characters that should endea- 
vour to commute their failings, poor Goldsmith had naturally 
little chance ; and it fared as ill with the rest of the club when 
questions of ‘ economy’ or ‘foresight’ came up. Mr. Hawkins, 
after the first four meetings, begged to be excused his share of 
the reckoning, on the ground that he did not partake of the 
supper. ‘ And was he excused ?’ asked Doctor Burney, when 
J hese told him of the incident many years after. ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
was the reply, ‘for no man is angry at another for being in- 
ferior to himself. We all scorned him, and admitted his plea. 
Yet I really believe him,’ pursued Johnson, characteristically, 
‘to be an honest man at the bottom; though to be sure he is 
penurious, and he is mean, and it must be owned he has a ten- 
dency to savageness.’ It was this latter tendency which caused 
his early secession from the club. He was not a member for 
more than two ur three years. His own account is, that he 
withdrew because its late hours were inconsistent with his do- 
mestic arrangements: but the fact was, says Boswell, that he 
one evening attacked Mr. Burke in so rude a manner, that all 
the company testified their displeasure ; and at their next meet- 
ing his reception was such that he never came again.”’ 


With Mr. Forster’s thoughts on the publication of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, we, for the present, conclude. 


** It is not necessary that any critical judgment should be 
here gone into, of the merits or the defects of this charming 
tale. Every one is familiar with the Vicar of Wakefield. We 
read it in youth and in age. We return to it, as Walter Scott 
has said, again and again; ‘and we bless the memory of an 
author who contrives so well to reconcile us to human nature.’ 
With its ease of style, its turns of thought so whimsical yet wise, 
and the humour and wit which sparkle freshly through its nar- 
rative, we have all of us profitably amused the idle or the vacant 
hour; from year to year we have had its tender or mirthful 
incidents, its forms so homely in their beauty, its pathos and 
its comedy, given back to us from the canvass of our Wilkies, 
Newtons, and Stothards, our Leslies, Maclises, and Mulreadys : 
but not in those graces of style, or even in that home-cherished 
gallery of familiar faces, can the secret of its extraordinary fas- 
cination be said to consist. It lies nearer the heart. A some- 
thing which has found its way there; which, while it amused, 
has made us happier ; which, gently inweaving itself with our 
habits of thought, has increased our good humour and charity ; 
which, insensibly it may be, has corrected wilful impatiences of 
temper, and made the world’s daily accidents easier and kinder 
to us all: somewhat thus should be expressed, I think, the 





charm of the Vicar of Wi ld. It is our first pure example 
of the simple domestic novel. Though wide as it was various, 
and most minutely as well as broadly marked with ion, in- 
cident, and character, the field selected by Richardson, Field- 
ing, and Smollett for the exercise of their genius and display of 
their powers, had hardly included this. Nor is it likely that 
Goldsmith would himself have chosen it, if his leading object 
had been to write a book. Rather as a refuge from the writing 
of books was this book undertaken. Simple to very baldness 
are the materials employed. But he threw into the midst of 
them his own nature ; his actual experience ; the suffering, dis- 
cipline, and sweet emotion, of his chequered life ; and so made 
them a lesson and a delight to all men.’’ 





Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, from his 
Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. By John, 
Lord Hervey. Edited from the original ms. at Ick- 
worth, by the Right Hen. J. W. Croker. London, 
Murray. 

Tus is just one of those books which we are very glad 
to have and to read, but which make us rejoice that our 
lot is cast in the middle of the nineteenth, and not of 
the eighteenth century. Those who imagine that vice 
is on the increase in this country should read such me- 
moirs as those now first published by Mr. Croker, and 
written by the celebrated, acute, and profligate Lord 
Hervey. What they are in Christian principle and 
common decency, may be judged from the fact, that 
the editor, though not one of the most fastidious of 
literary men, has deemed it right to omit certain por- 
tions, and to substitute the language of modest men for 
the grossness of expression which too frequently defiles 
the original of the witty peer. As they stand, there- 
fore, they may be read without disgust, except at the 
habitually recognised sentiments of the time, and at the 
court at which Lord Hervey figured. The principle on 
which Mr. Croker has acted we think essentially sound 
and justifiable; for nothing is lost which is worth know- 
ing, and the reader rises from the volumes with as clear 
and complete a conception of the personages and events 
which they depict, as if the manuscript bad been pre- 
sented in all its native and revolting coarseness. 

The manuscript itself, however, did not come into 
the present editor’s hands precisely the same as it was 
left by Lord Hervey. It presents occasional chasms, 
oceasioned by the zeal, or timidity, or courtiership, or 
feeling for propriety, of former possessors, who have 
here and there destroyed several sheets, which appear 
to have contained additional details of the dissensions of 
George the Second’s family, or other matters in no way 
creditable to the noble author, or to the subjects of his 
gossipping narrations. At the same time, these omis- 
sions do not seem to be of very much importance, or to 
have materially diminished the historical value of the 
memoirs, as abundance is left to shew, or rather to shew 
up, the court and all its members, the King, Queen, and 
Princesses, the Prime Minister, and the writer of the 
tale to boot. Everywhere also that the original ms. has 
been cancelled, an indication is given of the extent of 
the omission; and the context generally telling pretty 
plainly the subject-matter of what is gone, we suspect 
the hiatus is not often valde deflendus. 

Lord Hervey was theson of John, first Earl of Bristol ; 
his mother was of the Suffolk family. The father was 
a man of respectability, and of what the editor considers 
eminent Christian piety. He was also a man of con- 
siderable natural ability and acquired accomplishments. 
He was a Revolution hie, and, in public, a supporter 
of Sir Robert Walpole. ‘The son was an unprincipled 
man of wit, pleasure, and literary tastes; a courtier to 
boot, and a statesman, at leastin intention. Asa youn 
man, he ingratiated himself with Frederick, Prince o 
Wales, when he resided at Hanover, and afterwards 
dovoted himself to the gaieties of ese fashionable 
life, and married the Miss Lepell whose praises are 
sounded by Pope, Churchill, and all the chief poets, 
literary men, and versifiers of the day. In 1725, Lord 
Hervey was elected member fur Bury; but he never 
attained much eminence in the House, and for a long 
time reached no higher station than that of Vice-Cham- 
berlain ; though, in 1733, Sir Robert Walpole gave him 
a seat in the Lords. In the end he was made Lord 
Privy Seal. 











hout a valetudinarian, and finally sub- 


He was th Soe toma 
ject to epileptic fits, while his principles, so to call them, 


more than verged on professed scepticism. In the 
middle and after-part of his life he was involved in 
amphleteering, and gy meensgee | squabbles, and 
pad a violent paper-war, in coarse and scurrilous verse, 
with Pope. Some of Pope’s attacks were as disgusting 
as virulent. He died in 1743, leaving a reputation for 
possessing, more than any other of his kindred, those 
yeculiarities of character which gave birth to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s division of the human species 
into ‘men, women, and Herveys.” 

The memoirs before us are among the most valuable 
contributions to the secret life of an English court which 
our literature, less fertile in such subjects than the 
French, possesses. Mr. Croker calls Lord Hervey the 
Boswell of George the Second and Queen Caroline, 
but without the original Boswell’s good nature. He 
was bitter, cold-hearted, selfish, with the feelings in 
respect to his fellow-creatures which might be expected 
from one who was at once an invalid, a roué, and a 
sceptic. The memoirs themselves are full of amuse- 
ment and information, and will serve not a little to com- 
plete, or correct, the notions we have been wont to enter- 
tain of the men and manners of a court which was cha- 
racterised by a want of principle scarcely second to the 
profligacy of the reign of Charles the Second, though 
wanting in the brilliancy and wit of that gay and god- 
less day. The ability, acuteness, and worldly tact of 
the author are every where apparent, and not the least 
so in the skill with which he contrives to describe his 
own conduct and his own feelings, when he introduces 
himself (which he always does in the third person) as 
an actor in the scene. 

The plan of the memoirs (as far as they have any, 
and are not professedly discursive) is a continuous re- 
cord of the chief political events of the time, so far as 
history was in those days supposed to extend. It tells 
the story of parliamentary squabbles, political intrigues, 
disasters, and successes, foreign negotiations, foreign 
wars, and royal management and mismanagement. 
Upon this web is interwoven the record of Lord Her- 
vey’s personal experiences at court, and with the minis- 
ters and great men of the day. The latter portion is 
the most amusing and interesting, and also the most 
valuable ; for while the former gives little more in the 
way of public news than every well-informed student 
of English history knows already, the latter is the report 
ofa most observant eye-witness, who paints in broad 
and vivid colours the very scenes that passed before his 
own eyes. Allowing for the cold-hearted cynicism of 
the writer, and the astounding state of morals, or rather 
of the want of moral principle in those who were them- 
selves comparatively intact, these volumes are unques- 
tionably among the most entertaining episodes of history 
which this age, so fertile in the publication of dormant 
manuscripts, has yet produced. 

We shall to-day give our readers a few of our au- 
thor’s portraits, reserving his domestic scenes, tableaux, 
and witticisms, for another occasion. May it never be 
our fate to be handed down to posterity, or to be de- 
scribed to our contemporaries, by a pen so bitter, so 
caustic, so unconscious of the charitable and the sympa- 
thising! In the case of the people here described, how- 
ever, there seems little doubt that Lord Hervey only 
told the truth, when he lashed them with his charac- 
teristic saturnine severity. First in order must come 
King George the Second himself. Who can wonder 
that after such a Germanised sovereign, the Anglicanism 
of George the Third won the hearts of the nation? 


“‘ Whilst the late King lived, everybody imagined this Prince 
— co ag and — Germany; but fom the time of his 
rst journey, after he was King, to Hanover, le an to 
find, if they had not been deceived in their rb nega at 
they would be so in their expectations; and that his 
thoughts, whatever they might have been, were no longer turned 
either with contempt or dislike to his electoral dominions. But 
after this last journey Hanover had so completed the conquest 
of his affections, that there was nothing English ever com- 
mended in his presence that he did not always shew, or pretend 
to shew, was su by something of the same kind in Ger- 
. No ish or even French cook could dress a dinner ; 
confectioner set out a dessert; no English player 
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could act ; no English coachman could drive, or English jockey 
ride; nor were any English horses fit to be drove or fit to b 

ridden; no Englishman knew how to come into a room, nor 
any Englishwoman how to dress herself; nor were there any 
diversions in England, public or private; nor any man or 
woman in England whose conversation was to be borne—the 
one, as he said, talking of nothing but their dull politics, and 
the others of nothing but their ugly clothes. Whereas at 
Hanover all these things were in the utmost perfection: the 
men were patterns of politeness, bravery, and gallantry ; the 
women of beauty, wit, and entertainment; his troops there 
were the bravest in the world, his counsellors the wisest, his 
manufacturers the most ingenious, his subjects the happiest ; 
and at Hanover, in short, plenty reigned, magnificence resided, 
arts flourished, diversions abounded, riches flowed, and every- 
thing was in the utmost perfection that contributes to make a 
prince great or a people blessed. 

‘* Forced from that magnificent delightful dwelling to return 
again to this mean dull island, it was no wonder, since these 
were his notions of them, that he felt as great a change in his 
humour as in his enjoyments ; and that frowns should take the 
place of smiles upon his countenance, when regret had taken 
that of pleasure in his heart. But as everybody who came near 
him, in any calling (except just that of a common courtier in his 
public circle at the levee or the drawing-room), had some share 
of his dilious temper at this time, so what every body knew and 
everybody felt, everybody talked of and everybody confessed ; 
for, by a practice very uncommon in courts, people, instead of 
hiding with shame the snubs they received from their master, 
bragged of them in mirth; and, by finding these distinctions 
so general, revealed in sport those affronts which, had they 
been more particular, the objects of them would have concealed 
in sorrow. 

‘In truth he hated the English, looked upon them all as 
king-killers and republicans, grudged them their riches as well 
as their liberty, thought them all over-paid, and said to Lady 
Sundon one day as she was waiting at dinner, just after he 
returned from Germany, that he was forced to distribute his 
favours here very differently from the manner in which he be- 
stowed them at Hanover; that there he rewarded people for 
doing their duty and serving him well, but that here he was 
obliged to enrich people for being rascals, and buy them not to 
cut his throat.”’ 


Queen Caroline has hitherto enjoyed a pretty toler- 
able reputation among historians. We have fancied that 
because she patronised bishops, she loved religion ; and 
that she governed her husband, at least through decent 
means, if not always the most honourable and the most 
open. Lord Hervey, her friend, has exposed her in her 
true colours, and demolished her fair fame for ever. 
Again and again in these pages we have the story of her 
managing the king, actually by arranging his affairs 
with his mistresses to his own taste, and carrying on a 
correspondence with him on the subject of his amours. 
Such letters on such topics surely never before passed 
between a husband and a wife, and make us despise the 
latter as much as we are disgusted with the former, 
We spare our readers the letters and the conversations 
between the royal pair, and the diplomatic scheming 
conducted by the Queen with Lord Hervey and Sir 
Robert Walpole on this most abominable of all matters 
for intrigue, and content ourselves with the portrait of 
Queen Caroline herself. 


** The Queen did not always think in a different style of the 
English, though she kept her thoughts more to herself than the 
King, as being more prudent, more sensible, and more mistress 
of her passions; yet even she could not entirely disguise these 
sentiments to the observation of those who were perpetually 
about her, and put her upon subjects that betrayed her into 
revealing them. 

‘* T have heard her at different times speak with great in- 

-dignation against assertors of the people’s rights; have heard 
her call the King, not without some despite, the humble servant 
of the Parliament—the pensioner of his people—a puppet of 
sovereignty, that was forced to go to them for every shilling he 
wanted, that was obliged to court those who were always abus- 
ing him, and could do nothing of himself. And once added, 
that a good deal of that liberty that made them so insolent, if 
she could do it, should be much abridged; nor was it possible 
for the best prince in the world to be very solicitous to procure 
benefits for subjects that never cared to trust him. At other 
times she was more upon her guard: | have heard her say she 
wondered how the English could imagine that any sensible 
prince would take away their liberty if he could. ‘ Mon Dieu !’ 
she cried, ‘ what a figure would this poor island make in Europe 
if it were not for its government! It is its excellent free go- 
vernment that makes all its inhabitants industrious, as they know 
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that what they get nobody can take from them ; it is its free 
government, too, that makes foreigners send their money hither, 
because they know it is secure, and that the prince cannot 
touch it: and since it is its freedom to which this kingdom 
owes everything that makes it great, what prince, who had his 
senses, and knew that his own greatness depended on the great- 
ness of the country over which he reigned, would wish to take 
away what made both him and them considerable? I had as 
lief,’ added she, ‘ be Elector of Hanover as King of England, if 
the government was the same. Qui diable that had anythi 
else, would take you all, or think you worth having, if you ha 
not your liberties? Your island might be a very pretty thing 
in that case for Bridgeman and Kent to cut out into gardens ; 
but, for the figure it would make in Europe, it would be of no 
more consequence here in the west than Madagascar in the 
east : and for this reason—as impudent and as insolent as you 
all are with your troublesome liberty—your princes, if they are 
sensible, will rather bear with your impertinences than cure 
them—a way that would lessen their influence in Europe full 
as much as it would increase their power at home.’ 

‘* But, at the very moment her Majesty was uttering these 
truths, the love of rule, the thirst of dominion, and the jealousy 
of prerogative, were so strongly implanted in her—the German 
and the Queen so rooted in her mind—that the King himself 
had not more at heart all the trappings and pageantry of sove- 
reignty than she the essential parts of it; nor could she more 
easily brook any checks to the authority of the Crown than he 
any contradiction to his opinion.” 


Lord Hervey’s darkest tints are reserved for Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales, the father of George III. They 
most cordially hated one another, and had the Prince 
possessed the ability and the inclination to paint the 
picture of the Peer, we should doubtless have had full 
justice done to the noble author of these memoirs. 


** When I have mentioned the Prince’s temper,’’ says Lord 
Harvey, ‘‘ it is the single ray of light I can throw on his charac- 
ter to gild the otherwise universal blackness that belongs to it ; 
and it is surprising how any character made up of so many con- 
tradictions should never have the good fortune to have stumbled 
(par contre-coup at least) upon any one virtue; but as every 
vice has its opposite vice as well as its opposite virtue, so this 
heap of iniquity, to complete at once its uniformity in vice in 
general, as well as its contradictions in particular vices, like 
variety of poisons,—whether hot or cold, sweet or bitter, —was 
still poison, and had never an antidote. 

‘The contradictions he was made up of were these :—He 
was at once both false and sincere ; he was false by principle, 
and sincere from weakness, trying always to disguise the truths 
he ought not to have concealed, and from his levity discovering 
those he ought never to have suffered to escape him; so that 


he never told the truth when he pretended to confide, and was. 


for ever telling the most improper and dishonest truths when 
anybody else had confided in him. 

‘* He was at once both lavish and avaricious, and always 
both in the wrong place, and without the least ray of either of 
the virtues often concomitant with these vices; for he was pro- 
fuse without liberality, and avaricious without economy. He 
was equally addicted to the weakness of making many friends 
and many enemies, for there was nobody too low or too bad 
for him to court, nor nobody too great or too good for him to 
betray. 

‘‘He desired without love, could laugh without being 
pleased, and weep without being grieved ; for which reason his 
mistresses never were fond of him, his companions never pleased 
with him, and those he seemed to commiserate never relieved 
by him. When he aimed at being merry in company, it was 
in so tiresome a manner that his mirth was tu real cheerfulness 
what wet wood is to a fire, that damps the flame it is brought 
to feed. 

‘‘ His irresolution would make him take anybody’s advice 
who happened to be with him ; so that jealousy of being thought 
to be influenced (so prevalent in weak people and consequently 
those who are most influenced) always made him say something 
depreciating to the next comer of him that advised him last. 

‘‘ With these qualifications, true to nobody, and seen through 
by everybody, it is easy to imagine nobody had any regard for 
him: what regard, indeed, was it possible anybody could have 
for a man who had no truth in his words, no justice in his in- 
clination, no integrity in his commerce, no sincerity in his 
professions, no stability in his attachments, no sense in his 
conversation, no dignity in his behaviour, and no judgment in 
his conduct ? 

‘* Neither the Queen nor Princess Caroline loved the Prince, 
and yet both of them had by fits a reste of management for his 
chsracter, which made them, though were very ready to 
allow all his bad qualities, mix now and some good ones, 
which he had very little pretence to. They used to say that 
was not such a fool as one took him for; that he was not wise 








neither; that he conld sometimes be very amusing, tho 
often very ennuyant ; and that in ontietiieg he = foul 
of such odd contradictions, that he would do the meanest, the 
lowest, and the dirtiest things about money, and at other times 
the most generous ; that his heart was like his head, both bad 
and good; and that he very often seemed to have a worse heart 
than he really had, by being a knave when he thought he was 
only avoiding the character of being a dupe; and by doing 
things to people without reflecting enough on what he was 
doing, to know he was hurting them so much as he really did. 
Lord Hervey said that was an excuse one might make at any 
time, without a possibility of being disproved, for any action 
in anybody; but that if he saw any one of thirty years old 
picking out people’s eyes with a pair of scissors, it would be 
very difficult for a stander-by to persuade him that the person 
who was performing that operation thought he was paring their 
nails. The Queen said that would indeed, she believed, be 
something difficult ; but if, in paring their nails, he only cut 
into the finger a little, one might sure imagine that wounding 
the flesh was accident, and that in reality he only thought of 
cutting their nails too close to scratch him; ‘and this I firmly 
believe was sometimes the case. When he betrayed you, laughed 
at Dodington, and gave up Lord Chesterfield, he was certainly 
very false to every one of you, one after another; but when he 
was so, he thought of nothing more than clearing himself of 
the suspicion one might have of his being weak enough to be 
governed,’ ’’ 


Now let us see what is said of the rest of the royal 
family, the Princess Royal and her husband the Prince 
of Orange, and the Princesses Emily and Caroline. 
When the Prince of Orange arrived in England to 
marry the Princess Royal, 


** The Queen desired Lord Hervey the instant he returned 
to come directly to her apartment, and let her know without 
disguise what sort of hideous animal she was to prepare herself 
to see. Lord Hervey, when he came back, assured her he had not 
found him near so bad as he had imagined ; that she must not 
expect to see an Adonis, that hig body was as bad as possible, 
but that his countenance was far from disagreeable, and his ad- 
dress sensible, engaging, and noble; that he seemed entirely 
to forget his person, and to have an understanding to make 
other pat forget it too. 

‘* Lord Hervey said he fancied the Princess must be in a 
good deal of anxiety; but the Queen told him he was extremely 
mistaken, that she was in her own apartment at her harpsichord 
with some of the opera people, and that she had been as easy 
all that afternoon as she had ever seen her in her life. ‘ For 
my part,’ said the Queen, ‘ I never said the least word to en- 
courage her to this marriage or to dissuade her from it; the 
King left her, too, absolutely at liberty to accept or reject it; 
but as she thought the King looked upon it as a proper match, 
and one which, if she could bear his person, he should not dis- 
like, she said she was resolved, if it was a monkey, she would 
marry him.’ 

‘* From the Queen Lord Hervey went to the Princesses, 
who were very impatient for a description of their new brother- 
in-law, and asked if they were more likely to have a true one 
from his being in the same town than they were from one who 
had only seen him in Holland. The Princess Royal’s behaviour 
next day, and indeed every day, with the eyes of the whole 
nation upon her, was something marvellous for propriety, sense, 
and good breeding. The Monday following was the day fixed 
for the ceremony ; but the Prince being taken ill of a fever the 
day before, it was put off. He continued ill a long time; was 
thought at first in immediate danger, and for a considerable 
time in a languishing condition from which it was impossible 
he shouldeyerrecover * * * 

“Princess Emily had much the least sense, except her 
brother, of the family, but had for two years much the prettiest 
person. She was lively, false, and a great liar; did many ill 
offices to people, and no good ones ; and, for want of prudence, 
said as many shocking th to their faces, as for want of good 
nature or truth she said disagreeable ones behind their backs. 
She had as many enemies as acquaintances, for nobody knew 
without disliking her. 

‘* Lord Hervey was very ill with her: she had first used 
him ill, eo fattar Let brother, which of course had made him 
not use her well; and the preference on every occasion 
he quve tun hdteniinittiednie tenia, completed their mutual 
dislike. Princess Caroline had affability without meanness, 
dignity without pride, cheerfulness without levity, and prudence 
without falsehood.’’ 

To this aay group we must add the Princess 
Royal’s very filial opinion of her father, here preserved 
for imitation by all dutiful children : 

“* The following passage, a fragment of a somewhat 
undutiful criticism of the Princess on her father, appears 








in the MS., but the words that should have connected it with 


re lost :— 

as ae ‘* * ¢ his giving himself airs of gallantry ; the im- 
jossibility of being easy with him ; his affectation of heroism ; 
his unreasonable, simple, uncertain, disagreeable, and often 
shocking behaviour to the Queen ; the difficulty of entertaining 
him ; his insisting upon people's conversation who were to en- 
tertain him being always new, and his own being always the 
same thing over and over again; in short, all his weaknesses, 
all his errors, and all his faults were the topics upon which at 
Kensington, the sammer after she was married (when she was 
most with Lord Hervey), she was for ever expatiating.’ ”’ 


Having given the daughter’s thoughts on the father, 
let us add Sir Robert Walpole’s opinion of the thoughts 
of the son towards the mother, with which we must con- 
clude for to-day : 

««* But, sir,’ continued Lord Hervey, ‘there is one very 
material point in which I differ from you, and that is concern- 
ing the influence the Queen would have over the Prince if ever 
he came to be King; J am far from believing her interest there 
would be so low as you imagine.’ ‘ Zounds, my Lord,’ inter- 
rupted Sir Robert, very eagerly, ‘he would tear the flesh off 
her bones with hot irons ; the notion he has of her making his 
father do everything she has a mind to, and the father doing 
nothing the son has a mind to, joined to that rancour against 
his mother which those about him are continually whetting, 
would make him use her worse than you or I can foresee ; his 
resentment for the distinctions she shews to you too, I believe, 
would not be forgotten. Then the notion he has of her great 
riches, and the desire he would feel to be fingering them, would 
make him pinch her and pinch her again, in order to make her 
buy her ease, till she had not a groat left.’ ”’ 





France and England: a Vision of the Future. By M. 
de Lamartine, Member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France. Translated from the French. 
London, Clarke. 

Tur interest excited in this country by the translation, 


which has reached the 5th edition since March last, of 


a brochure the original of which first saw the light in 
1843, is perhaps in some degree to be attributed to the 
partial appearance of a verified prediction which events 
on the continent have given to the ‘ Vision of the 
Future ;”’ which is taken guasi retrospectively from a 
point of time a century in advance of the present. But 
its principal importance is derived from the insight it 
would seem to afford into the principles of religion and 
of government, both national and international, upon 
which the motive power of the French Republic pro- 
poses to regenerate, or rather to re-organise, not Prance, 
nor yet Europe only, but the world at large. In the 
course of one short century, the author anticipates that 
the effects of their diffused operation will have been to 
consolidate the North American continent into a wealthy 
confederated population of 73 millions; to produce, 
by a handful of European adventurers, the conquest 
of 370,000,000 of Chinese, forced to submit to the in- 
troduction of European arts and sciences, consequent 
upon the compulsory abandonment of the drawback to 
improvement of their own cumbrous orthography for 
the alphabet of signs; to divide the Asiatic quarter of 
the globe into four vast independent empires, the Ce- 
lestial, the central or Thibetian, the Anglo-Indian, and 
the Russian, with her centre of government at Constan- 
tinople; and to base the balance of European power 
on an entirely new foundation of federal republics,—the 
Germanic, with Prussia at its head,—that of Poland, 
forming a barrier to Russia,—and the Iber-Gall-Italian, 
with Marseilles for its centre of government, formed 
from the union, on the foundation of reciprocal in- 
terests, of Spain, France (incorporated then with the 
Rhinelands and Low Countries), and the whole penin- 
sula of Italy. 

It cannot be denied, that the explosive course of 
European polities during the last two months is calcu- 
lated to lend some degree of countenance to the opinion, 
that the numerous convulsive throes which have re- 
cently agitated the nations of the continent may be in 
fact no more than the “ beginning of the end,” thus 
mathematically calculated, like the coming of a comet. 
At the subsidence of its previous commotion, the poli- 
tical world, with the exception of the Northern powers 
of Europe and the savage races of Oceania and else- 
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where, will, it is assumed, be found subsisting within 
a number of circles of government, federal, national, 
and communal. But we must leave M. Lamartine to 
speak for himself, and to expound some of his new laws 
for governing the world. 


‘* The general congress takes care that the titles of the 
gold and silver coinage, the weight, dimension, and the value 
of the pieces, be exactly the same. .... . The questions of 
peace and war, equally affecting all the states, are deferred to 
the federal congress, and can only be decided by it. The same 
with every thing that concerns the colonies. ° ° ° 

“ An army in common is indispensable to all the states, 
The federal congress has the annual regulation of the contin- 
gent of each state for the general conscription. The national 
governments then make a repartition of this contingent among 
the provinces, according to their populations, and so down- 
wards to the smallest communes, All this does not prevent 
each state from having its own gensd’armerie .. . 
guard . . . each rural commune has its gardes champétres.”’ 


its national 


The expenses of railways, forming the means of 
communication between states, are to be borne con- 
jointly by those states; those of their own roads by the 
several circles, 

** One sole civil and criminal code is adopted by all the 
states, because the principles of justice are ever the same for 
all, and because it is of importance to render them perspicuous, 
certain, and uniform. The federal congress lays on the general 
tax, and apportions it between the several states; it receives 
also the accounts relative to public services. At last, France 
established her budget for her own outgoings; each department 
and commune does the same, and governs itself in all that only 
concerns the department or the commune. Each department 
(on which the state assesses her portion) will add on to the sum 
to be paid to the state what may be deemed requisite for depart 
mental roads, &c., reassessing the whole between the cantons, 
these between the communes. * * * 

‘‘ This mode of perception is the most simple and least 
costly that can be imagined. After defraying the expenses 
voted by the commune, the balance is poured into the depart- 
mental chest, which retains all that is required there, handing 
over the surplus to the state treasury; this latter, at first, de- 
ducts its special expenses, and then transfers into the congress 
treasury the sum for which France may have been assessed. 
Each of the other states doing the same, congress has in the 
course of the year the sum that has been voted. 

‘That this money may never remain idle, it is deposited in 
the banks of the department, the state, or congress; and that 
services may never be inconvenienced, these banks at times 
make the needful advances to the department, the state, or 
congress, for their immediate demands. It is a double entry 
account, like that of a private individual; and we have put 
down that scandal of receivers- general, who were making their 
150,000 francs a year, or even more, merely by collecting the 
taxes ofa department ; which never prevented them from being 
bankrupt, and did not dispense with a paymaster-general, 
rewarded after the same fashion, to complicate our wants.’’ 


In the impost upon personal fortunes (whether a 
property or income tax does not clearly appear) fixed 
»y the municipal council, and upon transfers of stock, 
after the abolition of all others, together with what he 
the terms “‘the industrial power ot federal bank,”’ the 
author places his panacea, which is to remedy the dis- 
tresses of the working man, and to relieve him from 
the “‘ everlasting rapacity of capitalists,” by etlecting 
“the organisation of labour, according to the justest, 
most moral, and most useful conditions.” These banks 
being the depositaries of both the public revenue and 
the savings banks, they give credit to the manufacturing 
interest, form limited partnerships among men of ability, 
and consequently regulate production, competition, and 


labou r. 


“‘ The central bank is accurately informed, through its con- 
stant and direct relations with its bianches, of the real demands 
ofthe consumers, Thus it only favours the different branches of 
production with a view to these real demands, and thereby gives 
the best employment to capital. No one can be powerful enough 
to set up a rivalry injurious to the interests which the bank deems 
fit to protect. No one is capable of upholding a monopoly which 
the bank considers prejudicial to the community, Accordingly, 
it prevents those immoral and ruinous wars which large capi- 
talists used to make on small fortunes, with a certainty of anni- 
hilating them. It also prevents those scandalous monopolies 
which used to weigh upon all with impunity, because they were 
maintained by colossal means, against which it was vain to con- 
tend, and which were augmented still further by the enormous 
gains of the very monopoly itself. 
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‘‘ The morality of the working classes is . . . constantly and 
A aged stimulated by the desire, the absolute necessity, of 
ing upheld by the banks.’’ 


The evident tendency of M. de Lamartine’s political 
theory is to reduce all government to a well-arranged, 
well-developed system of national usury, upon which 
morality—nay, religion itself, which he proposes abso- 
Jutely to reduce again to the mere level of morality—is 
made utterly to depend. The progressive decline of 
religion is therefore to be predicated in the exact ratio 
of the success of the scheme. The principles of religion 
and government appear to be little short of antagonistic 
in the mind of the Geveunment of the French Republic 
as represented by M. de Lamartine, P 


** Since the expenses of each form of worship have been 
defrayed by voluntary contributions, they have rapidly de- 
creased; new and simpler rites have been established, but 
faith has lost nothing, only people think more of substance 
than of form; they attach more importance to precept than to 
dogma and ceremonial, which tends very much to reduce all 
religion to a common level, that of morality. This, I take it, 
is moreover an unerring sign of progress.” 








Short Notices. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. May 1848. 


Mr. Urpan this month begins a notice of Halliwell’s Life of 
Shakspeare with the following amusing variations in the story 
of the great poet’s life: 


‘« A young friend of ours brought us the resultof his perusal 
of the Lives in one of the Variorum editions, as follows : 

That Shakspeare was a butcher’s boy ; 

That he was an attorney’s clerk ; 

That he was the father of a doctor of divinity ; 

That he was very indolent and careless ; 

That Thomas Poope and John Shanke were his associates 
and friends ; 

That the less that is said about him and Anne Hathaway the 
better ; 

That he sacrificed virtue to convenience ; 

That he made no progress at school ; 

That he was very ignorant ; 

That he wrote in the Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic ; 

That he makes Hamlet quote Aristotle ; 

That he was paid for mending old plays ; 

That he was the most ungrammatical of all writers ; 

That he did not understand the Pes Proceleusmaticus ; 

That he has not written one play which now would be heard 
out ; 

That what he wrote would require an Act of Parliament to 
make one read ; 

That he was a Papist ; 

That he never went to church ; 

That he neglected his own lawful wife, and took up with a 
Mistress Davenant of Oxford; 

That he was hasty and inattentive ; 

That he did not understand dramatic laws ; 

That his rambling and undigested fancies excite the laughter 
of the critical; 

That there is more meaning in the growling of a mastiff and 
neighing of a horse than in Shakspeare ; 

That there were ‘wo Shakspeares ; 

That there was never any such person as Shakspeare at all.”’ 


The number is altogether above the average. 


Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes. By Mrs. Ellis. 

Illustrated by Warren. Part I. London, Tallis. 
We cannot help respecting the excellent public that calls for 
so many of Mrs. Ellis’s didactics, even while we laugh at its 
taste. There is something so amiable and good in the sub. 
missiveness of the grandmothers, great- dmothers, mothers, 
daughters, wives, brides, widows, and little girls of England, 
delighting as they do in being taught propriety by the volume, 
that we cannot but do justice to their sincere love for all that 
is right, and domestic, and accomplished, and so forth. All we 
wish ourselves is, that Mrs. Ellis would write a book to the 
authoresses of England, theological and non-theological ; we 
should then cvpect some sport. Meanwhile, we can con- 
scientiously recommend this ‘‘ Social Distinction” as the most 
promising of all Mrs. Ellis's books; and if she will only ab- 
stain from inordinate moralising, we think she may contrive a 
story at least equal to the run of tolerable novels, from the 
materials she has got together in her two first chapters. But 
at least ten more chapters ought to elapse before she gets up 
into her professor’s chair again. 








Che Fine Arts. 


THE MODERN ARTIST: 
THE CAUSE OF HIS MEDIOCRITY. 


W Ar is the evil that lies at the root of the mediocrity 
of English art? Why is it that, with the best intentions 
in the world, there is something so essentially common- 
place, unsatisfactory, and uninspiring in almost ever 
thing to which our times have yet given birth? While 
every man of tolerable education is opening his eyes to 
the immense 9° gee of art in the cultivation of the 
best faculties of our nature,—while a Government, 
hitherto deaf to the voice of all that spoke not of politi- 
cal interests, has at length succumbed to the popular 
cry, and taken art in hand (we hope not to inveigle it 
away to its destruction),—while all our respectable citi- 
zens and citizenesses are agog about pictures and prints, 
and the land teems with art-union performances, aiming 
at least at the poetic and the exalted,—while London 
and the provinces swarm with exhibitions, academies, 
societies, and institutes, and a perfect plague of wood- 
cuts and illuminations has overrun the current literature 
of the day,—how is it that the art of England is still so 
dwarfish in stature, so hesitating in step, so feeble in 
conception, so rash, ill-informed, or tame in almost all 
that she undertakes and fulfils? 

Surely there must be some hidden mischief working 
silently beneath the surface, which weighs down the 
energies ofa generation so laudable in its desires and so 
industrious in its labours. We must be wrong some- 
where: we cannot yet be in the right track: the old 
story about the absence of natural genius will not give 
the explanation ofour failures: our mediocrities are not 
to be accounted for by complaints of want of patronage, 
or the misdeeds of academits, or the money-getting spi- 
rit of free political states, or by the stupifying influence 
of a dull northern climate, or by the absence of all 
means for instruction and study, or by the want of fault- 
finders—abounding in number, if not in discrimination. 
There must be some other radical evil at the heart of 
English art, which prevents its growth, and dims its 
eye, and forces its voice to speak with stammering ac- 
cents and in unimpressive tones. It is clear that when 
the age has done every thing for the artist which she has 
it in her power to bestow, and when her gifts to him 
really amount to far more than has been the lot of many 
an illustrious name of other days, she yet has utterly 
failed of making him great ; she has but contributed to. 
the ee of a series of works, stamped with the 
mark of a most chilling mediocrity and a soulless con- 
ventionalism. 

We have long entertained the conviction that the 
source of these failures is to be found in the character of 
our age itself, and of the artist, as sharing in that cha- 
racter, and as an exponent of the spirit in which he 
dwells, as in an atmosphere, and by which his own 
mind and soul are pervaded, as truly as those of the 
unartistic multitude, whose criticisms he derides, and 
whose barbarisms he despises. The artist paints ill 
because he does not know what it is that he would paint. 
Grievous and lamentable as may be many of his external 
disadvantages, they are as nothing in comparison with that 
want of inward thought and conception, which is unhap- 
pily too often his characteristic, and from which the age 
suffers as muchas hedoes himself. The painter, thesculp- 
tor, and the architect, too often work by mere rules; they. 
are influenced by taste, they follow certain schools, they: 
go mad in admiration of the peculiarities of certain 
masters, they take a certain side in art, they league 
themselves with parties, they aim at certain effects ; 
but, meanwhile, they little see that before a man can 

aint or carve he must have a definite, inward, spiritual 
idea, of which the work of his hands must be the visible 
embodiment, the utterance to those to whom he would 
communicate the t and emotions that dwell or 





burn within his own breast. The same cause which is 
ruining the music of the nineteenth century, and has 
already well nigh reduced it to a state of chaos, is prey- 
ing upon the fine arts, and forbidding them to rise much 
higher than the lev Ze mere mechanical 
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pression is almost lost in our melodies and harmonies, 
and expression is absent from the studios of our artists. 

And why, but because they do not know what to 
express ? They do not grasp the significance of the 
scenes they would depict ; they do not see with the eyes 
of their mind the event which they would record, or 
recall, upon their canvass or in their marble, They do 
not sympathise with the sentiments they would embody ; 
they do not comprehend the greatness, the pureness, 
the nobleness, the reality, of the events which they would 
fain expound ; they go to their tasks as artists only, and 
not as men; they are like orators who would speak be- 
fore they know what they have to say, or teachers who 
would enlighten the unlearned in truths of which they 
themselves are in the darkest ignorance. 

Take the whole round of the productions of English 
art, and see whether in a greater or less degree this soul- 
lessness is not their one grand never-failing characteristic. 
Begin with the portrait. Where is the artist now alive 
who can paint men and women? They can paint faces, if 
they please; they can render a nose, eyes, and mouth, 
and a very unexceptionably-made coat, or an Indian 
shawl, to perfection. They know how to repeat what 
they see with their own bodily eyesight. They have 
studied well all the mysteries of the crayon and the 
brush ; and follow the most approved regulations for 
handling, and flesh-tints, and half-tints, and for the 
chiar-oscuro, and will give you a back-ground to your 
taste, and pester you to boot with all the common-place 
cant of the studio and the show-room. But where is he 
who can paint a visible embodiment of the mind, the 
intellect, the passions, of which the lineaments of the 
countenance are the expression and the token? Where 
is he who can first comprehend the powers of that spirit 
which communicates all their meaning, all their loveli- 
ness, and all their life to the features which he transfers 
to his easel? We look in vain for such painters of men ; 
we look in vain around the walls of our modern gal- 
leries for tokens of the vigour, penetration, and com- 

rehensiveness of the artist’s own mind; we search to 
no purpose for some observant and acute master, who 
eould search into the depths of the souls of his contem- 
poraries, and record their outward forms for the benefit 
of coming ages, with that accuracy, spirit, and reality, 
which can only be attained by those who can read the 
mysteries of the mind, as well as copy the lineaments of 
the form. 

Every painter, indeed, fancies that he can paint a 
portrait, ifhe possesses the requisite mechanical skill. 
Yet, if ever there was a fallacious absurdity, it is this. 
No stupid man can paint a good portrait; no artist who 
is himself insensible to the emotions and ideas of the 
men and women who sit to him, can render their visible 
manifestations with the force of perfect truth ; none can 
give a fair report of what he cannot sympathise with 
or comprehend, at least in some considerable degree. 
The expression and meaning of the human countenance, 
its divine life, its spiritual beauty, are not to be mea- 
sured with the rule and compass, and coldly copied as 
we would make a drawing of an arebiisotaral elevation, 
or imitate a pattern in Berlin wools. The fleeting 
charm of that which is the most exquisitely beautiful of 
all the creations of an Almighty Hand upon earth,—its 

ceful loveliness, its sparkling eye, its speaking lips, 
its thoughtful brow, its melting tenderness, its unyield- 
ing vigour, its holy piety, its shrewd acuteness, its pas- 
sions, its sorrows, its hopes, its joys,—these things are 
essentially spiritual in their nature, they are the direct 
and instantaneous result of the workings of the mind 
within; and he whose own heart and head are too dull or 
too corrupted to comprehend and sympathise with them, 
may be the first of mechanical imitators, but never, 
never can he be a great artist. 

As an instance of what we have urged, we will cite 
the example of the most familiarly-known of all recent 
English portrait-painters, the late Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. If ever there was an artist who reduced every 
thing that he attempted to the level of his own capaci- 
ties, it was the late President of the Royal Academy. 
Unquestionably a man of genius, he was more than a 
mere copyist; he painted men and women, and not 
mere faces. But as his own intellect, feelings, and 
tastes, rose only to a certain limit, and were imbued 
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with a certain peculiar and unimaginative spirit, so he 
comprehended only a certain fragmentary portion of 
the minds of his sitters, and transfused into them all 
alike a measure of that semi-refined, semi-inte!lectual, 
semi-graceful, and artificially-polished sentiment, which 
was so strikingly exemplified in his own feelings and 
intelligence. Sir Thomas Lawrence embodied the spirit 
of the cultivated English drawing-room and conversa- 
zione. In scarcely any of his pictures, save those of 
Pope Pius and Cardinal Consalvi, did he conceive of 
any character in which the artificialities of civilised life 
did not exercise a most powerful sway. His gentlemen 
and ladies are always dressed for the evening, never 
vulgar, never outré, never stupid, never common-place, 
never exaggerated, but never great. The gentleman 
and the lady is more prominent than the man or the 
woman. He did not paint for mankind; he did not 
even paint for his own generation ; he painted for the 
class of society who took him up, and patronised him, 
and bought his pictures, and thought him the first of 

eniuses and the most gentlemanly of artists. The 
coad—taed portion of the human frame in which high 
birth is supposed pre-eminently to display itself,— was 
elaborated S him with as much care as the most speak- 
ing feature in the countenance ; and, in truth, in ow 
judgment, it was sometimes the best part of his pictures. 
In a word, he painted up to his own conceptions of that 
which is valuable, estimable, and enviable; and there 
he rested, 

Turn, then, from the inanities of these days, to th 
portraits of a Raphael, a Rubens, a Vandyke, a Velas- 
quez, a Titian ; or even to those of a second-rate class, 
as of our own Reynolds or Gainsborough. Who does 
not feel in a moment that, in contemplating their noble 
works, he is communing not only with the men of other 
days, whose countenances he beholds, but with the 
thoughts and conceptions of the painters themselves? 
Those glorious portraits are ,oems, every one of them. 
They are like the episodes in an epic, which give us 
little touches of human feeling and human character, 
and at times can move our hearts and call forth our 
veneration more powerfully than the most triumphant 
achievements of professed historical art. Like the cha- 
racters of Shakespeare, they are for all ages and all 
nations. What is it to us that they are clad in the 
garb of Romans, or Venetians, or Spaniards, or Eng- 
lishmen? It is their true, living, breathing humanity 
that gives them their imperishable charm, They are 
not merely the outsides of men ; they are the forms in 
which the minds of other days were clothed : and when 
we stand and watch their speaking lineaments, it is not 
alone the wondrous skill of the painter that rivets our 
attention and stimulates our feelings; it is the conscious- 
ness that we are carried back centuries in the history of 
our race, and almost privileged to converse with the 
very men who figured among the most celebrated of 
the earth, and were cast in the same mould in which 
we ourselves are still formed. And when we recur to 
the recollection of the artists who spread the glowing 
tints upon the canvass, it is not so much an admiration 
for their skill in all the learning of their craft of which 
we are conscious, as a respect for their lofty intellects, 
their cultivated taste, their poetic genius, and their 
knowledge of human nature. 

The comparative success and excellence of the Eng- 
lish school of landscape-painting is another proot of our 
assertion, that it is in the mind of the artist, and of the 
age in which he lives, that we must seek an explana- 
tion of our Fine-Art failures and follies. Unequal as is 
the popular intelligence -to fathom the depths of that 
which 1s poetical, religious, historical, or tragic, we are 
imbued, far more than any other nation, with a feeling 
for the charms of natural beauty, and the buoyant love- 
liness that beams from the inanimate universe in which 
we dwell. Other people live, by choice at least, almost 
wholly in cities: they are happy only in crowds ; or 

te the pleasures of solitude, and of fields, rocks, 
rivers, and forests, for a brief season, by way of re- 
freshment after the excitement of the busy throng. 
None but we are at home in the quiet country: we 
alone love the visible earth and skies with a loves’s 
affection: we alone watch the ten thousand variations 
of expression on nature’s countenance, and own her 
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beauty with the homage of a servant to a sovereign. 
The sun and the shade alike; the meadow and the 
thicket ; the babbling brook and the broad ocean ; the 
cloud-girt mountain-peak and the smiling valley ; all 
have a charm for our hearts, a voice that whispers in 
our ears of something more lovely, more perfect, than 
any thing that the eye can see. We worship nature: 
not, indeed—exeept in some few miserable instances— 
with an idolatrous honour; but with that reverence 
and respect which the word in its secondary sense im- 
plies, and which is the natural and fitting outpouring 
of the heart towards every thing that bears the traces 
of the sublime and eternal Antitype, after whose inef- 
fable perfections all that is good in heaven and earth is 
formed. 

And as the English mind loves nature and contem- 
plates her, so to a certain extent’it comprehends her, 
and understands the meaning of her various forms and 
varieties, and is touched by the sentiment that per- 
vades her countenance. If we do not fully enter into 
and realise all her mysterious expressions,—if we are 
too content to rest in that portion of her spirit which 
regards time, and sense, and man; yet, nevertheless, 
we are far more capable of entering into the depths of 
her beauty, than of fathoming the secret ways of the 
mind of man himself, or of those more wonderful sub- 
jects for the skill of the artist which are connected with 
revelation, and with the divine perfections as revealed 
in the Christian faith. And thus it is, that while in our 
portraits, our historical and religious pictures, our sculp- 
ture and our architecture, there is something essentially 
prosaic, common-place, and mediocre,—in the works of 
our best landscape-painters the genuine spirit of poetry 
breathes freely around, and the visible scene before us 
speaks at once to our hearts, and elevates the faculties 
of our mind. Though perhaps there be little, except 
in Turner’s happiest pictures, which moves our deepest 
emotions, or summons into play the noblest thoughts of 
the soul; yet so far as our tae Teer artists aim, so far 
they sueceed. ‘They are real, genuine, honest expres- 
sions of the soul of nature herself: they are faithful 
renderings of her external forms and peculiarities ; 
watched, studied, and copied with the eye of love and 
reverence; and imbued with that indescribable mean- 
ing, which gives its mysterious charm to the face of the 
visible, inanimate universe, as truly as to the fairest 
human countenances. While it is rare indeed to see a 
portrait or an historical painting which transports us 
far away from the spot in which we stand and look, or 
which touches our hearts in their inmost recesses, there 
is many and many a landscape sent forth from the 
English studio which at once seizes hold of our imagina- 
tion, enchains our memory and attention, and breathes 
into our spirit that very train of thought and feeling 
which we should experience were we gazing upon the 
very scene itself which the painter has depicted. In 
short, when our artists paint landscape, they know 
what they would express; they think before they 
work; they give an utterance to their own actual sen- 
sations ; they commune with us by the instrumentality 
of the forms to which they give birth. They are poets 
in their generation ; they speak the sentiments of the 
age in which they live; they have the seeing eye, and 
they repeat the memory of what they have seen, to 
others who have the hearing ear to comprehend them. 
With them, their work is an art, and not a manufac- 
ture ; it is a living voice, and not the repetition of a 
series of conventionalisms; they have escaped from the 
region of formalism, and externals, and pedantic rules, 
and extravagant license, and attained to that which is 
pure, real, and spiritual in their illustrious calling. 

But what a contrast is presented by our historical 
and religious art! It is almost a libel upon the English 
language to call it an art at all. It literally expresses 
nothing. We see at once that the artist did not com- 
prehend the spirit of the scene he would represent. His 
object was to make a picture, and not to utter a truth, 
or recall the memory of a reality. His hands went to 
work before his mind. He has studied costume, and 
customs, and technicalities, and conventionalisms, ana 
schools, and masters, and colour, and light, and shade, 
and (in a certain degree) the human form, and the ele- 
ments of all beauty of composition; but where is the 








token that his own intelligence has been occupied in the 
contemplation of the personages whose actions he would 
represent, in studying the workings of the passions with 
which they were animated, and in sympathising with 
what was great, noble, and admirable in their ag 
ters? One of the first of English historical painters js 
Hogarth! And another of them is Wilkie! e veople 
that gave birth to a Shakspeare, have achieved their 
sreatest_ triumphs in painting in the representation of a 
take’s Progress or a Village Festival! The religion of 
which we make our boast as a nation, has literally never 
received the homage or the service of a truly great and 
impressive painter. The glories of English history are 
known only in our annals, and in the liberty which is 
still the envy of Europe; but where can we see them 

visibly embodied before us by the hand of genius? 
Where is our Christian or historical sculpture? Is it 
in Westminster Abbey, or St. Paul’s, or in the Squares 
of London, or on the top of columns? Where is the 
collection of pictures or statues, which, if the memory of 
England’s greatness were obliterated from her written 
annals, would yet say to the world, that in this island 
there once had been great men, glorious deeds, and de- 
vout Christians ? 

And where shall we find the explanation ofthis strange 
and disgraceful fact, but in the recollection that too many 
of our artists are men of mere professional information, 
imbued perhaps with a love of their art, but ill-informed 
on almost every other subject of knowledge and thought, 
and with little sympathy or reverence for what is most 
illustrious in our annals, or most elevating in our nature ? 
Painful, bitter, and shameful as may be the avowal, can 
any man look the facts in the face, and yet hesitate to 
admit that prosaic, tame, unenthusiastic, and ignorant 
as is our age itself, with all its excellent intentions, tlhe 
world of art is, ifanything, lower, rather than higher, 
than that crowd of lookers-on which it attempts to teach 
and to move? Painters, sculptors, architects, and critics 
together, have we any pretence to an adequate compre- 
hension of the spirit of English history and literature, of 
our poetry, of our politics, of the annals and mythology 
of ancient days, of human nature in all its tragic, comie, 
and tender varieties, of the great mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith, of the peculiarities of old Jewish and Oriental 
life, of the characters and sentiments of the great and 
holy men who, by their lives and deaths, spread abroad 
that religion which it is the highest office of art to illus- 
trate? Are not the knowledge, the criticism, the philo- 
sophical and social principles which are brought to bear 
upon the production of works of art, mere things of 
shreds wad patches, mere fragments of gossip and in- 
formation, put together on sham and formal theories, or 
not put together at all? How few artists know the his- 
tory of their art! How few study at all! How few are 
imbued with any intelligent and enthusiastic admiration 
for the personages who are the heroes of their works! 
How few are even able to devote some little portion of 
their time to the acquisition of that knowledge which it 
was not their happy lot to acquire in their youth, and to 
the cultivation of that pure and elevated taste which 
alone can save them from exaggerations or absurdities! 
How few means they possess for the ennobling of their 
own character! What shifts they must endure in order 
to live! What petty tyrants must they serve ; what 
selfish interests conciliate; what contemptible judgments 
obey! Is not the very name of artist a dishonour in 
the eyes of a vast number of the fools of the world? 
and is not the world to a great extent made up of fools? 
Does not the painter wat the sculptor rank in popular 
estimation somewhat below the man of figures and led- 
gers, who sits all day in his counting-house, apning 
up the profits upon American or European —— an 
imports, and issuing invoices of his goods? What won- 
der that in such a state of things a dismal mediocrity 1s 
the best thing that we can hope for in so vast a propor- 
tion of our works of art, and that a man is thought to 
have done well when he has committed no positive 
offence against the laws of truth and good feeling? 


[To be concluded in our next.) 
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A Course of Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts. By Henry Howard, 
Esq., R.A. London, Bohn. 

To vield fastidious and Quixotic obedience to the old 
maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum, is a custom more 
honoured in the breach than the observance ; and how- 
ever disposed we may feel to tread tenderly on the 
fresh-laid sod, it yet becomes our duty, without regard 
to circumstance, to enter clearly and plainly into the 
merits of writings put forward as permanent records of 
the condition of English academical instruction in the 
nineteenth century, and likely, from the character and 
position of their late respected author, to exercise some 
influence on the minds and practice both of the public 
and the body of students. 

If the allowance of “ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” is in these discourses homeopathically 
small, the doctrines prescribed and inculeated through- 
out are most allopathically correct ; nothing is insisted 
on that has not a goodly array of names and traditions 
to back it; and the mill-grinding path that has been 
chalked out by antecedent professors, is trodden with 
almost undeviating propriety. The beginner who reads 
these lectures is sure to gain some information, and some 
just and true ideas; but the more advanced student, 
who has already toiled over, and duly appreciated, the 
always sensible and elegant Sir Joshua, the lofty Barry, 
the fiery eloquent Fuseli, and the cool common-sense 
Opie, will aequire, we conceive, nothing from these cor- 
rect and cold dissertations. 

The propriety, decorum, elegance, and feebleness 
that characterised the pictorial works of Mr. Howard, 
are stamped in legible characters on these his literary 
productions; and the same morbid anxiety to have 
every thing tamed down until it may be perfectly en 
rogle, is manifested throughout them. 

In the first of his six discourses, our author gives his 
own and most other people’s ideas on the nature of art 
in general, and on that of painting in particular. His 
language, in describing the mutual relation and depen- 
dence of the various children of the one great family, 
falls at once iato his favourite allegorical style ; and his 
imagination, no doubt, in penning the few lines we are 
about to quote, pictured to itself a number of graceful 
but insipid young ladies, flushed with health, but not to 
an unladylike degree, disposed in various miscellaneous 
attitudes for reasons intelligible only to the dreaming 
artist. 


** Eloquence (says Mr. Howard) derives her rhythm from 
music, her imagery from poetry; the latter obtains her mea- 
sures and harmony from music, her graphic descriptions from 
painting. Dancing combines poetry with motion and gesture, 
regulated by music; sculpture lends her aid to architecture ; 
and the drama, an eclectic art, borrows from all.’’ 


To these definitions succeed some just remarks on 
the proper limits and province of imitation ; and if they 
are not so deeply reasoned, or so enthusiastically ex- 
pressed as those of Quatremére de Quincy, they are at 
least more intelligible. They would deserve notice if 
only from their serving as foil and setting to one of 
those Johnsonian gems that only sparkle the brighter 
from contrast with the jewels of others. The immortal 
Doctor remarks, “ that imitations please, not because 
they are mistaken for realities, but because they bring 
realities to mind.” With such a text no sermon on the 
subject could possibly go very far wrong. 

From these considerations we advance naturally to 
the connexion of poetry with painting, and the con- 
ditions of abstract beauty; and on these subjects our 
author appears to bave formed his judgment in the 
admirable schools of Johnson, Alison, and Addison. 
Invention is the next branch of art brought under 
consideration ; and it is treated, though carefully, very 
tamely. The time-honoured injunction “to praise the 
Works of Pietro Perugino,” has been fully obeyed by 
Mr. Howard, excepting that for Pietro Perugino, he 
has substituted Michael Angelo, Raffuelle, and Leonardo. 

The first lecture terminates with a flourish of tram- 
pets in honour of Allegory and Industry, the two 
goddesses to whom throughout his life our artist paid 
the most assiduous court. 
The second discourse is devoted to the subject of 
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design, or drawing, and exhibits the usual machinery 
of such lectures. Nature, style, beauty, the beau ideal, 
| motion, balance, drapery, &c., are all treated with care 

and elegance, though with a total absence of light and 
| shade in the style. With regard to the practice as- 
cribed to the ancient Greeks, of seeking by selection 
a realisation of the idea of abstract beauty, we must 
enter a protest against the material character of the 
notions commonly taught and received on this subject. 
That they studied most intensely, is quite certain ; and 
that they at last, through long years of observation and 
refinement, so educated their organs of sight and s 
as to be enabled to appreciate the association connected 
with every variety of contour, and in fact to read ex- 
pression in a limb, as we read it in a face, appears 
almost equally probable. From the possession ot this 
wonderful faculty, they would naturally be able to ren- 
der, in exactly appropriate form, the grace and charac- 
ter peculiar to any idea they might conceive. Hence 
their study became eminently intellectual, since the 
more refined the idea, of course the more exquisite 
would the finished work of art become. All definitions 
of the Greek beau ideal, that represent it only the 
material personification of the type of perfect physical 
beauty, err, since the constant diversities that exist in 
proportion, form, age, &c. of their figures, tell us that 
their practice was to endeavour to elevate to the highest 
pitch their idea of the god, and leave to their collected 
mass of observation and study the task of giving the 
heavenly thought a fitting and appropriate embodiment. 

In the third lecture chiaroscuro is elaborately treated, 
and in both this and in the succeeding discourse on 
colour, Mr. Howard displays a great amount of culti- 

vation and very intelligent study; his remarks on the 
practices of the old masters are just and true, and he 
appears fully to appreciate the efforts (too often over- 
looked by other lecturers) made by that most noble 
genius Leonardo, to improve his art in these particulars, 

The same learned and elaborate style characterises 
the fifth discourse, on composition; but in the same ratio 
that his subject rises in intellectual character, so do 
Mr. Howard’s capabilities seem wanting. He cannot 
be said to have removed his neighbour’s landmarks, 
but he has certainly not aided him to find out where 
they may exist. His instruction on the loftier branches 
of his art are somewhat like those hand-posts we occa- 
sionally find in the country where cross-roads meet, 
which point out most clearly the road we may have 
passed through, but are wanting altogether in directions 
as to the onward track. 

The last lecture is an elegant olla podrida of artistic 
gossip on backgrounds, texture, history, and biograpliy, 
and closes the book pleasantly, though perhaps in no 
very lofty strain. On arriving at the end of the vo- 
lume, we cannot but feel how objectionable it is that a 
teacher of art should allow the arbitrary distinctions 
which have been conventionally set up for the purposes 
of perspicuity in language and instruction, such as those 
of design and invention, chiaroscuro and composition, 
to assume, in either his own or his pupils’ brain, an ob- 
jective and distinct existence. It is ever to be remem- 
bered, that no perfect work can possibly be produced 
except by the identification of all these qualities, and 
that the cause of the failures that have at different times 
deprived some of the most eminent schools both ancicnt 
and modern of the glory of full and perfect harmony, 
has been the allowing one or more of the elements of 
this sweet-sounding chord to be absent. Analysis may 
be an excellent mode of acquiring a knowledge of parts, 


isc 





| but unless all the ingredients it has arbitrarily separated 


be reunited in the student’s brain, no possible idea can 
be correctly formed of that whole which has been sub- 
jected to the process of subdivision. 

As an instance of the inconsistencies, to mention no 
other evil, which follow from this exaggerated devotion 
to mere analysis, we give Mr. Howard’s criticisins upon 
Michael Angelo’s «Last Judgment,” and prada 
‘* Last Supper,” in which the lecturer praises the latter 

icture for a certain ‘‘ symmetry and softened forma- 
lity,” accounting these peculiarities desirable in al] com- 
positions of a grand or extensive character, while he 
appears wholly unconscious that scarce a trace of sym- 
metry, and certainly not the most distant approach to 
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*< softened formality,” is to be discerned, even by an 
analytical critic, in Michael Angelo’s gigantic work. 

‘* Every mode and variety of composition is to be found in 
that prodigy of skill and power, ‘ The Last Judgment.’ It 
may be doubted whether in the whole compass of ancient art 
so vast an assemblage of figures as this was ever to be found, 
where the greatest science is brought in aid of the richest 
invention and the most terrific expression. The struggling 
groups of fiends and mortals, in particular, have never been 
equalled for energetic action and ingenious combination. The 
prints in the library and the lectures of Fuseli will sufficiently 
prepare those students who wish to become acquainted (and 
all should be acquainted) with this highest effort of art in its 
highest class. Of his early and celebrated composition, the 
cartoon of Pisa, we are enabled, I conceive, to form a very 
tolerable judgment from the copy of it, by Sangallo, at Holk- 
ham, which probably contains all the foreground figures. Schia- 
vonetti’s engraving from this interesting relic, though finely 
wrought, is less faithful in style than might be wished. The 
eloquent commentary of Fuseli on this work must be known 
to you all. With respect to the invention and expression, chia- 
roscuro and colour, of the great work of Leonardo above me, 
I have already spoken; but, as among its surprising merits 
composition is not the least, I would now call your attention 
to the arrangement of the figures. Painted for the refectory of 
a convent, and confined to a particular space, occupying the 
whole width of the room over a door, Leonardo adopted the 
plan of extending his table entirely across it, making the white 
cloth a bond of union to the whole, and this gives great value 
also to the bright colours and richly-varied details above. I 
may here observe, that in all compositions of a grand or ex- 
tensive character, some portion of symmetry and softened for- 
mality is desirable, The subject, in this instance, required 
that the apostles should be placed six on each side, and the 
Saviour in the midst, At each extremity of the table are three 
figures (more separated than those next to them), which are 
combined in two close and varied groups. One of these is 
more connected than the other with the principal figure, which 
gives due predominance to the central mass, and prevents the 
composition from appearing too positively divided into triads. 
The heads are at unequal distances, and form in themselves an 
agreeable waving line. There is an ingenious modulation in 
the arms and in the conduct of all the hands; every figure 
presents a different quantity ; and the principal line being ho- 
rizontal, the forms above it are contrived to pass from one end 
to the other in a sort of zig-zag or undulating chain. It 
would be difficult to point out a more perfect specimen of 
intricate grouping than that of Peter, Judas, and John: Peter, 
stretching over Judas with the impetuosity belonging to his 
character, addresses himself to the affectionate John, who (his 
hands clasped in grief) inclines towards him ; Judas leans back 
to support himself, and assumes the firmness and surprise of 
innocence. Here all the principles of effect are combined : 
the strongest contrast of position and expression, with the most 
complete union, while the whole seems momentary and acci- 
dental. his with another group, as energetic and almost as 
fine, on the other side, are happily opposed to the calm resig- 
nation of the Saviour, producing great richness and effect in 
the centre, and a fine alternation of action and repose through- 
out. Nothing is neglected in this profound work, which, from 
the variety of its excellences, may be esteemed » school in 
itself,”’ 

We much deplore Mr, Frank Howard’s having al- 
lowed himself to publish the “ notes from his father’s 
Journals.” It is like thrusting forward in dressing- 
gown and slippers, a staid and respectable individual 
who has always been accustomed to “ sit as he would 
be seen, and walk as he would be met.” 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Own the whole, this year’s Exhibition must be considered as 
decidedly above the average ; perhaps, taken all in all, as good 
as any display that ever appeared on the walls of the Academy. 
We question, indeed, whether, notwithstanding the comparative 
perfection of one or two schools of Germany, there be any other 
nation in Europe, which, taking one picture with another, could 
produce a gallery so indicative of a love and appreciation of art 
as that which was opened last Monday in Trafalgar Square. 
It is true that the collection is as negatively as positively meri- 
torious. It claims praise as much for the diminution in its 
quantity of rubbish, as for the number of its works of first-rate, 
or even second-rate excellence. Not only are the utter abortions 
more rare, but the everlasting portraits of a lady, or a gentle- 
man, and the silly, twaddling efforts of sentimentality, arro- 
gating to themselves the title of religious or historical pictures, 
are far fewer in number than in the golden days of Lawrence 
and Turner, We have not so many vapid figure-pieces, illus- 








trating the popular scenes of Walter Scott, or the gloomiest 
horrors of Lord Byron. Every where the very important ele. 
ment in true art, viz, a distaste for unmitigated trash, is per- 
ceptibly on the increase ; while there are tokens that all this 
is something better than progress towards a correct mediocrity, 
or a dismally academic propriety of form, colour, and feature. 

As usual in England, the average quantity of good land- 
scapes is far above the average quantity of good historical pic. 
tures or portraits, though we are disposed to think that the first 
work of art in the gallery unquestionably is that which aims 
the highest. Rigid examination might decide that there were 
other paintings in the rooms more critically faultless than Her- 
bert’s ‘‘ Herod reproving John the Baptist’’ (No. 77) ; but 
few would hesitate in placing it among the noblest works of 
modern artists. It is the ablest painting that Mr. Herbert has 
yet produced, and will satisfy those who were most anxious for 
his future success, that he has passed the Rubicon which sepa- 
rates the true painter from the ardent devotee to certain masters 
or schools, and that henceforth he will paint like nobody but 
himself, and as a powerful exponent of the knowledge, skill, 
and feeling of his own times. Mr. Herbert’s conception of the 
scene is in some degree original, so far as the conception of 
individuality of character is necessarily original ; but it appears 
to be strictly in accordance with the inspired narrative. Herod is 
made a man of marked indecision of purpose ; his posture, and 
the very mode of his clasping of his hands, shewing his infirmity 
of mind, as strongly as his countenance, and as the peculiar 
turn of his hair. Herodias is the unyielding, crafty, independent, 
and unscrupulous woman, not more licentious than haughty ; 
and her passionate yet unexaggerated gestures of indignation, 
as the Baptist unannounced enters the marble hall and de- 
nounces the monarch’s sin, shew with the utmost force that she 
will haveblood to atone for the insult ; while the daughter her- 
self, who has been amusing her mother and the king with 
dancing to her tambour, is hardly conscious of the prophet’s 
real meaning, and gazes at him from her mother’s side, half in 
surprise and half in terror. The whole group is finely conceived, 
drawn, and coloured; the blended tints of the two women, 
especially, furnishing a delicate and sweet mingling of refined 
colouring of rare beauty. The drapery of Herod, to our judg- 
ment, wants breadth and vigour, not only to qualify its bril- 
liancy, but because it has really less depth than any one of the 
other figures in the picture. The juxtaposition of the bright 
scarlet, crimson, and green, while the tone of all the rest of the 
painting is cool or sombre, is bold, indeed, and ingeniously 
carried off, but it wants more of the oscuro, and less of the 
chiaro. 

The figure of the Baptist, while it retains a trifle or so of 
the artist’s former tendency to hardness of outline, is masterly 
and expressive, and is besides a portrait of bones and muscles 
such as we too rarely see in these days of vague and misty out- 
lines and anatomical novelties. The background of the picture 
is purely Oriental, and as such almost unique among high his- 
torical works; as the conventional classicalities with which all 
the great Italian and modern German masters adorn, or deform, 
their pictures, are as far from adding to the reality and poetry 
of their scenes as the stormy skies with which it was the fashion 
to fill up the portaits of fine ladies in muslins and velvets. At 
the same time, we cannot reconcile ourselves to the palpable 
want of completeness in the entire composition. Each portion 
is admirable, but to the eye there is a decided want of unity of 
effect. There wants either a different disposition of the lights 
and shadows, or a more extensive carrying on of the prominent 
colours to harmonise the whole, and to enable the mind to take 
in at once the Baptist, the royal group, and the apartment and 
distant scene. 

We go into these details at a somewhat disproportionate 
length, because Mr. Herbert has just reached the point at which 
his fame must be consolidated, and because we are convinced 
that he has it in his power to assume one of the most distin- 
guished places in the ranks of modern European artists. : 

The works of Mr. Edwin Landseer form as usual the nuclei 
around which people crowd, and on a first day it was by no 
means an easy matter to get near enough to examine them. 
They are five in number, and exhibit all the wonderful mastery 
over mechanical difficulties, in the ion of which their 
author stands pre-eminent, and indeed totally unrivalled. In 
point of dexterity of handling, we much doubt whether any 
artist, except Rubens, has ever approached him ; and certainly 
no one has ever more y appreciated the refinements of 
expression natural to the brute creation. The almost human 
intelligence he has bestowed on the actors in his dramatic 
‘* Alexander and Diogenes’ (No. 208) displays his perfect 
command over canine humour. orp —_ i : — 
sopher, the tate, i yet serv 
caldadnttn, coe eas to the life, and yet not a single 
head assumes other than a most doglike aspect. It is a painted 
fable, the moral of which “‘ he who runs may read.’ To dwell 
upon the charm of its colour and texture would be, since Mr. 
Landseer is in the case, a work of perfect supererogation. 
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It is, however, in his treatment of the “* Sketch of my Fa- 
ther” (No. 85) that the artist’s real triumph has been achieved. 
venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that it 

. not only the most perfect portrait to be seen in this year’s 
vxhibition, but that it is one of the most beautiful subjects Mr. 
: r has ever painted. The breadth of the effect, the 
juminous character of the flesh, the perfect likeness, the general 
eetness of tone, and the highly-refined and intellectual ex- 
we combine to form one of the most charming pictures 


We will 


pression, all 


ible. 
rm No. 403, ‘‘ A random Shot,’’ the sympathies are so taken 


by storm, that admiration of the artist’s skill is almost lost in 
feelings of commiseration for the sufferings of the animal, and 
it is only after this sensation has off that we are at all 
enabled to criticise. Extended, bleeding and all but lifeless, 
on the crystalline and rosy-tinted snow, lies a poor wounded 
deer, while pressing to the motionless body comes the orphan 
fawn, seeking in vain for all that it has lost, through the 
wretched fate of its mother. The picture is almost too exciting, 

and we trust that the public feelings may not be attacked in a 

similar manner next year. 

The atmosphere, and peculiar tints of a clear and brilliant 
winter-day, are given with extraordinary truth and care, while 
the crisp and sparkling snow glows with that delicate hue which 
the sloping sunlight throws over the yet unmelting crystals. In 
daylight, moonlight, exterior or interior subjects, Mr. Landseer 
is always a beautiful colourist; but he has here given one of 
those remarkable, yet gentle contrasts of effect, which shew that 
he is as able a master in his art as he is a diligent and accurate 
observer of the face of nature. 

In the ** Old Cover Hack, the property of R. Heathcote, 
Esq.’’ (No. 229), we meet with a thoroughly well painted white 
horse, and some three or four dogs. The character of fatigue 
is stamped most unmistakeably on all—the raised hind leg and 
the splashed and spotted coat of the horse, the sleeping and 
sleepy foot-sore and panting dogs, all tell the story of what is 
called a capital day’s sport. ‘The painting and drawing are un- 
exceptionable, and no one can look at such studies without 
feeling convinced that the knowledge Mr. Landseer must pos- 
sess of the structure and minute anatomy of both animals is 
most perfect and admirable. 

This same artist has one other specimen, a portrait ofa dog, 
clever of course, but interesting only to the possessor. 

Next, perhaps, in popular interest to this set of pictures, 
come the works of Mr. Mulready, who fully works up to the tone 
of his previous reputation. His subjects are not, we think, so 
felicitots as those selected for exhibition last year, since, how- 
ever wonderfully boys playing at bob-cherry may be painted, 
they are but boys playing at bob-cherry at last. It may be 
unreasonable, perhaps, to grumble because we cannot meet with 
all good qualities united in the same individual; but it is im- 
possible now and then to repress the desire, that many of our 
most talented artists would endeavour to give a little more dig- 
nity and moral elevation to the themes they select. 

The single truth both of form, character, and colour, mani- 
fested in No. 160, ‘* The Butt,’’ would, if applied to a loftier 
theme, produce pictures rivalling, or indeed surpassing, any 
that the art of man has yet produced. How sad it is to find 
the heavenly tone and colour we meet with inthe ‘ Shepherd 
Boy and Dog,’’ thrown away upon so mean an incident and so 
clumsy a composition. In his own walk Mr. Mulready is per- 
fect ; the only pity is, that he has not selected a nobler and more 
intellectual one. 

Mr. Leslie, in his two works, ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey’’ (No. 157), 
and “‘ The Shell” (No. 162), displays in parts his accustomed 
talent and command of expression ; but the general aspect of 
both pictures is unpleasing ; the low cold tone of colour and 
pinky flesh, to which he has been leaning for several years 
past, is growing into a disease, and the stiffness and angularity 
of much of his composition is ungrateful to the eye. The figure 
of Lady Jane is graceful, and her face pure and sweet. ‘The 

animated expression of the little boy, who listens to the shell, 
that still murmurs of “its august abode,” is very fresh and 
childlike. In the present day, when the youngest genre painter 
studies hard for correctness of detail and costume, it becomes 
+g gee to find both so neglected by an experienced artist 
like Mr. Leslie. The background of the Lady Jane Grey pic- 
ture, instead of aiding to tell the story and fix the date, sug- 
gests to the beholder's imagination the idea that the figure is 
only the portrait of some modern Miss, seated in a modern 
library, to which, in order to make the picture popular, a 
posthumous title had been given—faute de mieux. 

. racies of a somewhat similar kind, but of a far more 
Violent and offensive description, a Mr. Maclise’s large 
group of ‘Chivalry of the time of Henry the Eighth (No. 
me The architecture resembles nothing but a Surrey Theatre 

in an ancient Castle” scene. We cannot for a moment 
deny that in this production the artist has exhibited wonderful 

'gour of hand, and knowledge of the form of what he paints ; 
but altogether the picture is most unpleasing. On one side he 
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has placed an enormous knight of highly ferocious aspect, or 
rather we should say, a very wel! drawn suit of armour; on 
the other, a lady of corresponding size, apparently in a state 
of sad tribulation at the idea of the approaching departure of 
her lord, about whose person two officious squires are busied 
in attaching some of those refinements in martial equipment 
which were the delight of our forefathers. In the distance, 
through an arch of most extraordinary construction, may be 
seen a very peculiar castle, in front of which a whole horse 
armory is stationed. Let the reader add to these particu- 
lars a few ‘‘ stage properties’’ scattered about here and there, 
and illuminate the whole with a violent Bengal light, so as to 
cast a dazzling white upon all the salient points, and he will 
have elaborated in his fancy some notion of what this great pic- 
ture resembles. It is a sad pity that Mr. Maclise indulges in 
these vast uninteresting works, as devoid of beauty as they are 
incapable of exciting our sympathies, while he possesses so 
much power to touch and charm us as he has manifested in his 
exquisite series of pencil outlines, illustrative of the Seven Ages 
of Man. His Infant, his Schoolboy, his Lover, his lean and 
slippered Pantaloon, and his Last Scene of all, are replete 
with grace and truth to nature, and we wish that he could but 
transfer some of their excellence to his larger productions, The 
portraits of Mrs. Dickens, and of Mr. John Forster in the cha- 
racter of Kitely in ‘* Every Man in his Humour,”’ are neither 
of them satisfactory, the colour and texture of both being ex- 
tremely raw and uncongenial. The latter is the best, and is 
powerfully drawn. Though Mr. Maclise’s works are generally 
unpleasing to the eye, it is impossible in looking at them not 
to feel that genius has produced them, however little that par- 
ticular development of ability may be to our individual taste. 

Few of our landscape-painters send out such pictures as 
Sidney Cooper’s cattle-pieces; and this year he has given us 
one of his best. ‘‘ The White Hall Meadows, Canterbury,’’ 
(No. 551) is as delicious a pastoral poem as ever came forth 
from painter’s studio. One cannot look at it without forget- 
ting everything else around, and, what is still more, without 
forgetting the picture itself. ‘‘ The breezy call of incense- 
breathing morn’’ breathes gently across the water and grass, 
stirring the willows, and waking the sheep to the quiet life of 
the day. Though, perhaps, the cattle have not the vigour of 
colour or contour, or the individuality of character, of Paul 
Potter or Cuyp, yet we do not believe that either of these two 
great ‘‘ ancients’’ ever painted a truer or more perfect picture 
of one of nature's sweetest aspects. We know of no master 
whose pencil ever caught with happier skill the bright horizon- 
tal light of the morning sun, clear, though not yet warm, and 
leaving every tint turned towards the west in its former cool 
and shadowy tone. Throughout, from the passing clouds to 
the sparkling dewy grass, the picture shews the feeling of the 
poet, and the eye and hand of the accomplished painter. 

Mr. Cooper has other good pictures in the collection, but 
none equal to this. Here and there he displays a tendency to 
haste and carelessness, as if he did not always paint his best; 
and we desiderate, as usual, a greater variety of effect, light, 
and colour. The ‘‘ Goatherd on Moel Shiaboe’’ (No. 423) is 
a clever and airy work, though with less power and expression 
than the Morning in Canterbury Meadows. Of his joint 
productions with Lee, the most successful is the ‘‘ Summer 
Morning”’ (No. 383), which is besides one of Mr. Lee's best 
landscapes, painted with all his usual grace and simplicity, and 
with more atmospheric effect than he ordinarily attains. A 
little more breadth of light and shade, and a few vigorous 
touches in the detached trees, wozld improve even this picture, 
charming as it is. In almost all Mr. Lee's other works in the 
exhibition, excellent as they are in many points, and faithful in 
intention, more or less of the artist’s solid foliage, and of his 
over-literal forms, destructive of perfect truth, whether of colour, 
light, or outline, is too frequently manifest. We cannot but 
think that a little patient study of some of Turner's best land- 
scapes would speedily set Mr. Lee free from this defect in his 
style. 

Creswick has also a goodly allowance of good pictures. As 
a finished sketch, we should point to ‘‘ Home, by the Sands’’ 
(No. 314), as one of his very best efforts ; with more breadth 
and vdriety of colour than he often reaches, yet with all his 
natural unaffected spirit. A very difficult subject for the pen- 
cil to give with reality, but without caricature,—the wetness of 
the sand and beach,—he has achieved with great success. There 
is also not a little sea-side sentiment in the blue waters them- 
selves, with the far stretching coast and fading horizon. Every 
body that knows the sea-shore has seen the picture a hundred 
times already. The companion piece, “ A squally Day’’ (No. 
579), is almost equally effective, but, like No. 314, is liable to 
the objection of being a study rather than a complete compo- 
sition. 

Eastlake’s picture of the ‘‘ Italian Peasant Family in Capti- 
vity to Banditti’’ (No. 22) is cold and feeble, notwithstanding 
its pretty colouring and dainty faces. They are conventional 
peasants and conventional thieves, and not really men and 
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women with their own individual characters and passions. The 
bandit that watches the captives is as sentimental-looking a 
gentleman as ever figured in a romantic tale. It is a marvel to 
us how so able a critic and so cultivated a writer as Mr, East- 
lake can remain insensible to the elaborate feebleness of idea, 
and monotonous repetition of mediocrities, into which he falls 
in such pictures as this. 

Armitage has a very clever ljittle work in No. 479, ‘‘ Henry 
the Eighth and Katharine Parr.’’ The Royal Bluebeard is 
admirably conceived, and looks, in figure, posture, and expres- 
sion, the very mixture of the tiger and the swine which was 
the real character of ‘ blaff King Hal.’’ Poor Katharine Parr 
had not in herself much energy or soul to boast of, but Mr. 
Armitage has been less successfal with her than with the fero- 
cious beast who is sprawling his legs on a chair before her. 
The same painter’s picture of the ‘‘ Death of Nelson’’ (No. 
545) is not without its good points, though somewhat French 
in its straight lines and brickdusty hue. 

Frost’s ‘‘ Euphrosyne’’ (No. 336) is one of his gracefully 
imagined and carefully studied classical groups. The refine- 
ment of the artist’s sentiment appears not only in every pos- 
ture, and in the general characters of his colouring, but in his 
notions of what constitutes mere female physical beauty. There 
is-a certain want of individuality in the group, all the female 
figures approximating too nearly to a vague ideal loveliness ; 
but yet the painting is as pleasing as it is lively and brilliant. 








Journal of the THeek. 
April 28. 

A CHANGE is to be made in the mode of the Government pro- 
secution of Mr. Mitchell. His plea in abatement has been 
allowed by the Crown. The Attorney-General has entered a 
nolle prosequi to the bills of indictment found by the grand 
jury against Mr. Mitchell; and at the same time stated that it 
was his intention to file an ex-officio information against the 
traverser. The information is now actually filed in the Queen’s 
Bench, and it is understood to be substantially similar to the 
indictment upon which bills have been already found. 

_ The Rev. Mr. Bermingham, who was severely censured by 
his Bishop for writing an inflammatory letter, has replied in 
another letter, of which the following is a characteristic extract : 

** These, my lord, are grave charges; and as your lordship 
takes them to be true, as against me, and advises me to retract 
my letter, [ must take the liberty to tell you that you place me 
in a false position, and not only in your own estimation, but 
before the public. I cannot suffer even you, my superior, to 
place me in this position. I distinctly deny that I have coun- 
selled war, or that I have written any thing which could incite 
to war, or a violation of the duty of allegiance. In’ my letter 
to Mr. Meagher, I supposed that the Government, in order 
to carry out fully their coercive measures to suppress even the 
expression of discontent among the afflicted people of Ireland, 
would attack the lives and liberties of that people; and in such 
an extremity I plead guilty of the crime, if it be one, of advis- 
ing them to be prepared for the event. I don’t mean to defend 
every sentence and expression in my letter. Having thrown it 
off, perhaps, without due deliberation, I may not have been so 
guarded as [ ought to be; but whatever passages may be in it 
which, taken separately and in a detached manner, might be 
deserving of your lordship's censure, a regard for my character 
requires that I should not allow even your lordship to attach 
to those passages a meaning which I never intended they should 
have, and which I regret to observe your lordship seems dis- 
posed to believe they bear. I did not, my lord, incite to war. 
I have spoken hypothetically of an outbreak, and the part the 
people should be prepared to take in such a contingency. 
Whatever isolated passages may seem to convey, this is the 
drift of my letter; and I do most strongly reject the charge of 
urging on the people to make an insurrection or violate the 
duty of allegiance. I have, on the contrary, in that letter pro- 
fessed, which I do most sincerely feel, unqualified allegiance 
to our Queen, and friendship and brotherly love to my Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen. So far from inciting the people to 
anarchy and bloodshed, my extreme anxiety was to hold them 
back from such, and to save them from the consequences. 
There is nothing, my lord, which I would abhor more than 
scenes of bloodshed ; and therefore it was that I recommended 
the people to wait for a day which I hoped would never arrive, 














and an opportunity which the good sense of England would 
never afford them.’’ 

Dr. Walsh, the Catholic Bishop of Ossory, on Easter Sun- 
day, preached to the congregation of his episcopal chapel, 
enjoining them to preserve order and tranquillity, and to avoid 
listening to the advice of such persons as were now engaged in 
urging the people to arm themselves for political purposes, 
He said, that such persons, instead of wishing to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor, sought only an opportunity of 
aggrandising themselves by plunder and civil turmoil. He 
had no doubt that many persons would call him a Tory because 
he gave his people this advice, but he would assure them that 
whatever social evils the country laboured under — and they 
were such as required great legislative changes — could only 
be alleviated, in such a way as would be conducive to public 
benefit, by peaceable and constitutional efforts. He was for 
preserving peace and order, and for that reason had always 
directed his clergy to abstain from political interference. 

A battle has taken place between the Germans and the 
Danes, near Schleswig. The intelligence is confused, but 
leaves no doubt that the Prussian troops have made an onward 
movement, but whether that advance resulted in a total rout 
of the Danes, or in merely driving in their outposts, does not 
yet appear. 

The Parisian elections have gone on in peace, Lamartine and 
the Moderates continuing far ahead of the Ultras, There js 
to be a grand show on the day of the opening of the Assemb!y, 
at the arrangements of which we cannot but smile. The most 
imposing feature is to be a sort of triumphal car, drawn by 
oxen, accompanied by all sorts of singing, and by trees to 
symbolise the perfections of the Republic! The whole thing 
promises to bear a striking rese.nblance to a scene in a ballet. 
Two members of the Republican Club of the Dramatic Art- 
ists have waited on the Archbishop of Paris to request that he 
would remove the sentence of excommunication inflicted by 
the Council of Arles on the corps of comedians. The Arch- 
bishop politely assured them that no sentence of excommunica- 
tion against comedians existed in the diocese of Paris, 


April 29. 

The Danes are certainly being rapidly beaten in Schleswig, 
though the conflict on Easter Sunday, which resulted in the 
capture of the city, was a bloody one, the Danes having a 
strong position, and doing great execution with their artillery 
and riflemen before it was carried. The Danes had from 
10,000 to 12,000 men engaged ; the force of the Confedera- 
tion was the greatest, but it was not all engaged ; four Prus- 
sian regiments of the guard and line formed the bulk of the 
attacking army. The loss of the Prussians, as far as can be 
gathered from the unauthenticated accounts, is about 300 men 
killed and wounded, principally of the 2d and 20th Regiments. 
Up to Monday morning 116 wounded had been brought into 
the Rendsburg Hospital; that of the Danes is not yet known, 
but probably, from having fought comparatively under cover, 
it is not so great. The joy of the Schleswigers at their deliver- 
ance is said to be excessive. 

The town of Friburg, close to"the Black Forest, has been 
the scene of tumult. Under pretext of holding a public meet- 
ing, about 2000 peasants, mixed up with the rabble, came to 
Friburg last Saturday, the 22d instant. They were all armed; 
and after passing some resolutions of a Republican and Com- 
munistical tendency, the whole mass constituted itself into a 
regular little army ; the leaders were chosen, and an attack 
upon the gates of the town was suddenly made. Meanwhile 
troops had been sent from all directions to the assistance of 
Friburg. On their arrival, one detachment was attacked sud- 
denly by a considerable band of peasantry coming from the 
fields. The peasants were routed, and the town enclosed: by 
troops. The insurgents then barricaded the town and the 
streets, and defied all attack. General Hoffmann, who during 
the night had ordered a sufficient park of artillery to be brought 
up, summoned the town to capitulate; and, upon its refusal, 
the town was bombarded from half-past 4 until 12 o'clock, 
upon which the Nassau troops took it by storm. A great many 
of the insurgents have been made prisoners, but the majority 
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pave taken flight. The town is said to have suffered consider - 
ably, and the number of killed to be more than 60. Martial 
law has been published in various districts of the duchy. 

A proclamation has been addressed by Count Hartig to the 
Italian population of Lombardy and Venice. Its object is to 
prevail on the Italians once more to bend their necks to the 
voke of Austria. It warns them against the designs of the 
‘“ perfidious King of Sardinia,’ and makes very specious and 
flattering promises. 

Further and more energetic measures are about to be taken 
for the pacification of the Italian peninsula. A deputation from 
the States, the municipality, the University, and the other 
corporate bodies of Vienna, was to set off on Monday last for 
the head-quarters of the Austrian army, for the purpose of 
opening negotiations (if possible) with the Provisional Govern- 
ments of Venice and Milan. A Committee of Public Safety 
has been organised in Vienna for the protection of persons and 
property. The Municipal Committee has issued a manifesto 
denouncing the designs of the seditious. 

A corps of 24,000 men, composed of Pontifical, Tuscan, 
and Neapolitan troops, are on their march to join the Pied- 
montese army. General Durando arrived at Venice on the 
l5th, in company with Adjutant Pescantini, for the purpose of 





inspecting the buildings that might be used for barracks. 400 
Pontifical troops were expected at Padua on the 18th. 
May 1. 
The following is the list of Deputies returned for Paris: 
Votes. Votes 

Lamartine ......0000000000. 209,800 COTMENIN 20. .cerescee cesses 135,050 
Dupont (de )’Eure) ...... 245,083 COPBOR 6 cccccccsscccccctce os 195,043 
Francois Arago .......... 243,640 Caussidiére .........0.... 133,755 
Garnier Pagés ............ 240,890 Albbert.......cccccoccocccccesee 183,041 
Armand Marrast......... 229,166 Wolowski .......00.+....... 133,383 
WONRGe nec ccescecccccccccorcese SME OS BOE ccccccccecesvecccvesee ISL SGD 
Crémieux .. cossvece 210,699 Ledru Rollin .............. 131,587 
Beranger ....+++.00seeeeeees 204,271 | Schmidt............s000008 124383 
Capel ....csccssiesinrepices IGRETD Ferdinand Flocon ...... 121,864 
Bethmont .......ecsceceeeee 189,252 Louis Blanc ........+...+0. 121,140 
Daavivier...ccocecscccesescece 188,175 SEE sieniihinnmmiennnnnics 118,075 
Lasteyrie ........++..+0+0... 165,156 Agricol Perdiguier ...... 117,290 
a Jules Bastide .............. 110,228 
Cavaignac .......0.00r00-08 144,187 | Coquerel ..........0s00000+ 109,934 
Berger ......00ssesssceveeeere 136,660 GAPNON «2.2.0. 2s0cceeesereeee 106,747 
PaAQnePe .....scrccceeserreee 196,117 Guinar ..........00s0000002 106,362 
Buches ncccccoccosccccsececes BOOSTS Lamennais ..............++. 104,871 


Among these are four ex-journalists, M. Marrast, M. Bas- 
tide, who preceded him as principal editor of the National, 
M. Louis Blanc, and M. Flocon, who had been a shorthand- 
writer ; five operatives, MM. Albert, Corbon, Peupin, Schmidt, 
and Perdiguier; five lawyers, MM. Ledru Rollin, Garnier 
Pagés, Marie, Crémieux, and Bethmont; one poet, ‘‘ the poet 
of France,”” Beranger ; one physician, Recuit ; a Protestant 
minister, M. Coquerel; and the rationalist Catholic priest, 
Lamennais. 

Rouen during the last three days of last week has been the 
theatre of a succession of conflicts, and of a victory on the part 
of the Government, which must make Louis Philippe rue bit- 
terly the indecision which lost him his crown. On Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday last, barricades were erected, attacked, 
and defended with the utmost skill, courage, and obstinacy. 
After two days of sanguinary fighting, the battle ceased at 
12 o’clock this day ; but it is to be apprehended that it will 
recommence at the first opportunity. The number of killed 
and wounded is not ascertained. More than 300 of the in- 
surgents have been made prisoners. It was found necessary 
to carry every barricade with the bayonet, under the protection 
of volleys of grape-shot. The town has been placed under 
martial law. Sentinels are placed at each house, and a strong 
guard is stationed at the corner of every street, supported by 
cavalry and artillery with lighted matches. It is estimated that 


there are 30,000 operatives in the town of Rouen, and double 
the number in the valleys adjoining ; but the latter refused to 
rise, saying they had no arms. 

A storm has been raging at Nassau, provoked by the 
soldiery, who so affronted the people, that they insisted that 
the troops should quit the town. The Bavarian troops on the 
opposite bank of the Rhine came to the assistance of the men 
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of Nassau. The citizens then fired on the troops, and broke 
down the bridge. Barricades were then constructed, and the 
commander of the troops consented to withdraw them. The 
greatest excitement prevailed in the town, and all the shops 
were closed. 

The province of Moldavia is in full insurrection. 
lachia was, it is said, about to follow the example. 

The Indian Mail announces that the Union Bank of Cal- 
cutta is in serious difficulties, and that the monetary crisis has 
grievously obstructed the progress of Indian railway enterprise. 


Wal- 


May 2. 

The House of Commons met yesterday after the recess. 
After the House had agreed to some grants of money to the West 
Indies, to restore the damage done by last October's hurricane 
in Tobago, and to assist the immigration of free labourers into 
Guiana and Trinidad, power was granted to the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland to issue 945,000/. for public works 
in that kingdom. The Removal of Aliens Bill was then dis- 
cussed, Sir William Molesworth and Mr. Fox stoutly opposing 
it, and saying that it was contrary to all the hereditary prin- 
ciples of the Whigs. Only twenty-two members, however, 
voted against the second reading. 

Sir W. Somerville then brought in an important measure 
on the Irish franchise, which he described as defective in three 
different ways : first, in the nature of the franchise ; secondly, 
in the insufficiency of the constituency as depending on that 
franchise ; and lastly, in the system of registration, which gave 
rise to many abuses and much gross injustice. He said that 
the judges of the land and the assistant-barristers differed from 
each other as to the construction of the Reform Act which gave 
the Irish franchise ; and he believed that the very framers of 
that act differed themselves as to its correct interpretation. 
The next evil was the insufficiency of the elective body. Do- 
cuments shewed that the constituencies of Lreland were dwind- 
ling away, and that, if the House did not take steps to check the 
diminution of them, the representative system in Ireland would 
soon become neither more nor less than a farce. He then 
pointed out the evil of the present registration system, and the 
gross abuses which existed under it. As a remedy for the first 
of these evils—the nature of the franchise, he proposed to fall 
back upon a rating. At present the franchise was of two sorts 
—one connected with occupation, and another not requiring it, 
but both depending on value. He proposed that all the exist- 
ing franchises requiring occupation should be abolished, and 
that in lieu thereof a simple rating under the Poor Law should 
be substituted, of the net annual value of &8/. and upwards. He 
also proposed to confer the franchise upon joint occupiers, pro- 
vided that each, when divided, possessed a net value of 84. He 
also proposed to confer the franchise upon persons entitled to 
estates in fee or tail of the rated annual value of 5/., being in 
occupation.. To improve the registration, he said that the 
clerks of the different Poor Law unions would transmit to the 
clerks of the peace lists of the persons rated as occupiers of 
lands and tenements at the annual value of 8/. and upwards. 
The clerk of the peace for the county would make out a list of 
voters otherwise qualified than by occupation ; and, adding that 
list to the list of occupiers returned by the clerks of unions, 
would form the general county list for revision. He did not 
propose to make any change in the town qualification ; but he 
intended to repeal all the clauses requiring payment of rates, 
with the exception of so much of the Poor-rate as had not 
accrued within the last three months. 

The foreign news is unimportant, though it is daily becom- 
ing more clear that the indecision of King Charles Albert is 
damaging the Lombards, perhaps irretrievably. 

The new French Deputies are to wear a costume. Is this 
because so many of them are ouvriers, and not fit company for 
poets and journalists, till re-clothed’ Here is the ‘‘ decree.’’ 
The prescribed dress is not a bad one, after all. 

** The Provisional Government, considering that the prin- 
ciple of equality implies an uniformity of costume for the citi- 
zens appointed to perform the same functions, decrees :—The 
representatives of the people shall wear a black coat, a white 
waistcoat with lappels, black pantaloons, and a tri-colored silk 
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attack was made upon them by the people of Limerick; and 
I believe that it is to the prompt intervention of the military 
and the police that the safety of those three gentlemen may 
be attributed. 


scarf, ornamented with gold fringe. They shall attach to the 
button-hole on the left side of their coat a red riband, on which 
shall be embroidered the fasces of the Republic. Done at a 
Government Council, held on the 30th of April, 1848.” 


May 3. 

A most unexpected episode has occurred in the progress of 
insurrection in Ireland. Blood has been shed in Limerick ; a 
tremendous row has taken place; the police and military, horse, 
foot, and artillery, have been called in to quell the riot; and 
the most notorious Irish M.P. has had his teeth beaten in, and 
his ribs nearly, if not quite, broken. But marvellous to men- 
tion, this M.P. is none other than Smith O’Brien; and the 
party protected by the soldiery were Messrs. Meagher and 
Mitchell, and the rest of the Young Irelanders! Mr. O’Brien 
the next day resigned his seat in Parliament! A correspond- 
ent of a Dublin paper thus describes the scene :-— 

‘* It was rumoured all over the town yesterday that it was 
the intention of the Old Irelanders not to allow the Young 
Ireland tea-party to be held; and we began to believe this to 
be true, when, upon the arrival of Meagher and Mitchell from 
Dublin, they were violently assailed, and got into the hotel 
with great difficulty, a Young Irelander having pulled out a 
pistol, and declared that he would shoot the first man who 
attempted to follow them into the hotel. It was then dis- 
cussed whether the ‘ party’ should take place or not, and the 
‘ ayes’ carrying it by a very small majority, it did accordingly 
take place. In the course of the fray that followed, Smith 
O’ Brien received a cut on the head, and a severe contusion on 
his side, one of his ribs being said to be broken. Meagher got 
into the hotel under the protection of two men, armed with 
daggers, who kept dealing blows right and left. Mitchell, they 
say, was so hard pressed that he ran up to the door of a house, 
and there defended himself with a dagger until he was let into 
the house to save his life. After the troops were withdrawn, 
at about half-past ten o’clock, the mob broke into the store 
where the meeting had been held, broke all the cups, saucers, 
plates, benches, and ornamental festoonings, and then retired 
satisfied, having maltreated two policemen who had been sta- 
tioned there, and, not being relieved, were unwilling to quit 
their posts. As speedily as possible Messrs. Mitchell and 
Meagher left the city inside the Cork coach.’’ 

The agitation in Paris, and in some of the departments, is 
waxing daily more furious, and it seems almost impossible that 
the irritated ultra-Republicans should abstain from violence, 
Among the new deputies appear several of the Catholic clergy ; 
the Bishop of Largres, and two other clergy, for Morbihan; La. 
cordaire for the Bouches du Rhone; and the Bishops of Or- 
leans and Quimper for Lozére and Finisterre. 

The Austrians are consolidating their forces in Lombardy 
and the Tyrol; and in Schleswig-Holstein, the contending 
powers are for the present only watching each other. 


May 4, 

There is little news of any general interest to-day. The 
following conversation took place last night in the House of 
Commons : 

Mr. G. A. Hamilton asked the Home Secretary, whether 
he had received any authentic confirmation from Ireland of a 
statement which had appeared in the Times newspaper of that 
morning, and which had been commented upon in that paper, 
viz. that there had been an émeute of the moral force party in 
Limerick, against the leaders of the physical force party ; 
and that the leaders of the physical force party, Mr. Meagher, 
Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Smith O’Brien, had been maltreated by 
the moral force party, and that those very bellicose gentle- 
men had been obliged to seek protection from the military and 
the constabulary ? 

Sir G. Grey.—In reply to the question put by the hon. 
gentleman, I beg to inform him that I have received a letter 
from the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland which substantially con- 
firms the statement he has alluded to. It appears that a meet- 
ing was held at the city of Limerick, at which about 400 
persons assembled, the gentlemen to whom the hon. member 
has alluded being present, and that, during the meeting, an 











Births and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
At Bangalore, East Indies, on March 12, the lady of Lieut.-Colone! 
Key, the 15th Hussars, of a daughter. 
On the 3d inst., at 52 Russell Square, the wife of Thomas Leach, 
jun., Esq., barrister-at-law, of a son. 
DEATHS. 
On the 2d inst.,in Old Palace Yard, Ellen, daughter of the Right 


Hon. Sir George Henry Rose. 

Pray for the re of the soul of John Jones, Esq., of Lianarth 
Court, Monmouthshire, who departed this life on the 22d ult. at Bute 
House, Petersham, in his 58th year. 
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PERSO NAL RECOLLECTIONS of the late 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. 
By W. J. O’NEIL DAUNT. 
London, Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


[THE CASE of the SISTERS of PENANCE of 
ST. DOMINIC. 





Already advertised - £615 10 2 
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from Mr. John F. Neville, enclosed in a letter dated Brussels, is most 
thankfully acknowledged. Iam exceedingly obliged to all our good 
benefactors, whose example, I trust, will be imitated by others also. 


24 Newman Street. Holy Thursday. R. B. DE BARY. 


FORD'S HOTEL for FAMILIES andGENTLEMEN, 
conveniently situated to all the West-end Catholic Churches and 


the Residences of the Foreign Ministers, 
13, 14, 15 MANCHESTE ree SQUARE, 


¢> Ici on parle Frangais. 

This Hotel having been just enlarged by the addition of a new 
House, the Proprietor trusts that he will be enabled to give perfect 
satisfaction to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, who may honour 
him with their patronage. 


VARICOSE VEINS.—SURGICAL ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS and KNEECAPS ofa new and ingenious fabric, 
for cases of Varicose Veins and Weakness, are introduced and exten- 
sively manufactured in every form by POPE and PLANTE, 4 Water- 
loo Place, Pall Mall. This pervious elastic yields an unvarying sup- 
rt and equal pressure, without the trouble of Jacing or bandaging. 
atronised by very eminent surgeons. Instructions for measurement 
on application, and the article sent by post. 


M OU RNIN G.—Mr. PUGH, in returning his 

acknow nts for the highly distinguished patronage he 
has so long and liberally received, begs to acquaint the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public in general, that his Maison de Deuil is RE- 
OPENED, since the recent enlargement of the premises, with the 
most extensive and = assortment of MOURNING, of every de- 
scription, ever submitted to the Public. 


163 and 165 Regent Street, two doors from Burlington Street. 


SEND EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by return, 


and post free, you will get a handsome Teaspoon of C. WATSON’S 
SOLID REBATA PLATE, which is rapidly superseding silver for all 
domestic uses, as it is equally sweet and handsome as silver itself. 
This is the only solid substitute now sold, and, unlike plated goods of 
any kind, there is nothing to wear off, so that the more you rub and 
clean it, the better it will continue to look, though in daily use for fifty 
years. Don’t be afraid to put it to any test, and then send your order. 
A full Catalogue of prices, with patterns of every other article manu- 
factured from this tiful metal, will be inclosed with the Sample 


Spoon. 
iain C. Watson, 41 and 42 Barbican, corner of Princes Street; 
and 16 Norton-Folgate, London. 


TO LADIES. 


THE high and universal celebrity which ROW- 
LANDS’ KALYDOR continues to maintain, as an active yet mild 
and soot extirpator of all impurities of the skin, is, during the 

















the Court, and the Royal Family of Great Britain, and the 
several Courts of Europe. j J 

eingnts arly rlaae 69 the Compleion, aed‘ tats feelin 
as omple r re 
action health. ‘The words “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR” 
are on the Wrapper of the genuine article. 


Price 4s. and 8s. 6d, Bottle. —Sold by the Proprietors, 
“A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Gaasan’ Lannen,” ond by 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 








aW.—A CATHOLIC SOLICITOR and CONVERT 
begs to inform the Catholics of England that he undertakes the 
ECOVERY of DEBTS, and conducts all BRANCHES of LEGAL 
9 ACTICE at very moderate — Loans and Sales effected, 
PRAY advantageously invested on Mortgage, &c. Kc. References of 
i character. 

the highes ly (by letter to G. G.) to Mrs. Brown, Bookseller, 
10 Duke Street, Manchester Square; or at the Office of the Rambler, 





HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
T by Charter of Ring George First, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE 
ASSURANCE, granted their first Life Policy on the 7th June, 1721. 
They have recently issued a new prospectus, embracing a variety of 
yert eligible plans for Life Assurance at moderate premiums. 

Two-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the assured by a 
bonus added to the policy—a payment in cash—a new policy without 
premium, or by @ reduction of the future annual premiums. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are not, as is usual, 
taken from the premium fund, but are defrayed by the Corporation 
out of their share of the profits, thus giving the assured all the advan- 
tages of Mutual Assurance, and the security of an ancient and opulent 

: ration. 
: "] ssurances without participation, and short period assurances, are 
effected on very advantageous terms. 

Parties proceeding abroad are liberally treated. 

Fire Insurances on every description of property at moderate rates, 
and Marine Assurance at the current premiums. 

Prospectuses may be had at their offices, 7 Royal Exchange, Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent Street, or sent free on a written application. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


(ABIN ET and UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
and PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 24 PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, 
LONDON.—Ricuarp A. C, Loaper respectfully solicits all parties 
about to furnish, and requiring furniture, to inspect his stock, which 
will be found to consist of the newest designs of furniture, of the best 
seasoned materials, at the lowest possible prices. 

An estimate given for any quantity of goods, from one room to an 
entire house. - , 

The Upholstery Department will be found equally low in price. All 
qualities of goods always in stock. 

Carpets, Floor-cloths, Matting, and Bedding of all deseriptions, at 
very reduced prices. 

Books of Prices may be had on application, aad also Books of De- 
signs lent. 
Spanish mahogany easy chairs, real morocco leather, stuffed, 

all hair, and spring seats, with continuation mahogany 

moulding to the backs, on patent castors . ‘ -£2 12 6 
Mahogany sweep-back chairs, with Trafalgar seats, stuffed 





with all best horse-hair, in hair seating, carved and splat 
polished ; ° ‘. . ; . : : . 014 6 
Solid rosewood drawing-room chairs, in damask 013 6 


An early inspection is respectfully solicited, and your particular 
attention to the address is requested, in full, 
Ricuarp A. C. Loaper, 24 Pavement, Finsbury, London. 


KCONOMY and DELICACY of FLAVOUR 
ecombined.—The speedy and equal distribution of Brine through- 

out @Jeoint of Meat, efiected by CARSON’S MEAT PRESERVER, 
render it, by not allowing the salt time to harden it, more digestible 
and palatable than any other process is —_— of, while every portion 
is made available, the outside being as full of juice as the centre. In 
hot climates its action is equally perfect as in cold. To a family the 
price would s ily be saved. Prices, 30s., 40s., and 50s. 

Depots: CHartes Hocken, 38 Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
and 1 Bishopsgate Street Within, London. 

N.B.—As a shipment to a warm country, it has been found highly 
successful, 


STOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 

TION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and gently and effec- 
tually removed in Youth, and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occa- 
sional use of the [IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which 
is light, simple, easily applied, either above or beneath the dress, and 
worn without any uncomfortable constraint or impediment to exercise. 
To young persons especially it is yy eye al, immediately pro- 
ducing an evident Improvement in t igure, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of Pulmonary Diseases ; whilst to the Invalid, 
and those much e in neteneney pursuits, such as Reading or 
Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it is found to be invaluable, 
as it expands the Chest, and affords Ay 5 support to the back. It 
is made in Silk; and can be forwarded per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 40 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London; or full particulars, with prices and mode of 
measurement, on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


FAMED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
HOLLoway’s PILLS.—Disorper or Tur Liver 


AND KIpNeys. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. J.K. Heydon, dated 78 King Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, the 30th September, 1847. 


To Professor Hottoway. 

Sin,—I have the pleasure to inform you that Stuart A. Donaldson, 
Esq., an eminent merchant and agriculturist, and also a magistrate of 
this town, called on me on the 18th instant, and y- your me- 
dieines to the amount of Fourteen Pounds, to forwarded to his 
Sheep Stations in New England. He stated that one of his Overseers 
had come to Sydney some time previously for medical aid, his disorder 
being an affection of the Liver and Kidneys ; that he had placed the 
man for three months under the care of one of the best Surgeons, 
without any good resulting from the treatment: the man then, in de- 
Spair, used your Pills and Ointment, and, much to his. own and Mr. 

naldson’s astonishment, was completely restored to his health by 
their means. Now this surprising cure. was effected in about ten days. 











tral Bar), London, and by all res 


Medicines throu t the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s, each Box. There E a con- 
a ay saving by pay the larger ae 
. . uons cr t 0. 
: he since so cack 
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WANTED a CATHOLIC ENGLISH GARDENER, 
a Married Man, and one who can furnish excellent testimonials. 

Apply by letter, stating full particulars, addressed to A. Z., to care of 
r. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





WANTED a CATHOLIC ENGLISH SCHOOL- 

MASTER, a Married Man, who is willing to teach a small 
COUNTRY SCHOOL in ENGLAND, on the IRISH NATIONAL 
SYSTEM of Education, and would play on the Organ, and superintend 
the Choir of a small Chapel. Apply by letter addressed to M. B., to 
care of Mr. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





Sovereign Life Assurance Company, 
No. 5 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, 


TRUSTEES. 

Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. 

B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 

Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman: Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman: T, C. Granger, Esq., M.P. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. 
Henry Broadwood, lee. M.P. 
Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Gardiner, Esq 
Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Heary William Pownall, Esq. 
Bankers: Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Davies, Son, and Campbell. 


Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and 
every part of the world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost 
amount of benefit to the families of the assured at death, with every 
attainable advantage during life, which the system of Life Assurance 
is capable of affording. 

Perfect security in a subscribed Capital, which guarantees the 
prompt settlement of every claim, with participating and non-partici- 
pating rates on the lowest scale, especially for terms of years. 

The Assured can anticipate or obtain the advance of the full 
amount of the Policy, on giving approved available security for a 
certain number of annual payments, as explained by the Prospectus, 

Every facility afforded to persons assuring the lives of others, so 
as to render such Policies effectual securities. 

A new plan of gradual or accumulative. Assurance, particularly 
adapted for an. lives, and for such as cannot, without inconveni- 
ence, undertake the payment ofa fixed premium, securing at once 
provision in case of premature death, and an accumulating fund, avail- 
able during life, should occasion require. 

ANNUITIES, ENDOWMENTS, ADVANCES, and Loans, on liberal terms. 

Detailed Prospectuses, forms of Proposal, and every information, 
may be had on application, either personally or by letter, at the Com- 
pany’s Offices. 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





PE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836. 





Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
TRUSTEES, 
Sir Thomas Brancker, 
Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
William Potter, Esq. 
Offices in Liverpool—No. 8 Water Street. 
DIREUTORS. 


William Earle, Esq., Chairman. 
William Dixon, Esq., William Nicol, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen. 
Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary. 


Offices in London—3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, and 28 Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place. 


DIRECTORS. 


William Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
George Frederick Young, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Benjamin Henderson, Esq., Hesident Secretary 
Frederick Chinnock, Esq., Manager of West-end Office. 


Offices in Edinburgh—29 Northumberland Street; Agents, Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Todd. 
Offices in Dublin—45 Dame Street; Agents, Messrs. Smyths and 
Du Bédats. 

The amount of capital subscribed exceeds 1,500,000/, At the com- 
mencement of 1848, the Reserved and Guaranteed Funds were togethet 
160,4871. 19s. 24. The liability of the proprietors is unlimited. 

The Fire Business has steadily increased year by year. The duty 

id to Government in 1836 was 3,414/.; in 1846 it reached 12,3627. 

he Premiums are moderate; the settlement of claims liberal and 
prompt. Insurances are effected in the British Colonies and in foreign 
countries, as well as throughout the United Kingdom. 

In the Life Department, simplicity, certainty, and large guaranteed 
bonuses, involving no liability of partnership, with very reasonable 
premiums, are characteristics ofthe Company. The amount of Incur 
ances effected in 1847 was 124,878/. 

Capital Sums, payable on a fixed future day, giving to property held 
under Lease for years certain, the same value as if it were freehold, 
are insured by the Cempany. Policies of this description are available 
for many other purposes as well. 

Full prospectuses may be had on ego Reetion at the Offices or Agen- 
cies, ond every facility and despatch will be afforded to persons desirous 
of negotiating business. 

Applications for Agencies accompanied with unexceptionable refer- 
ences may be addressed to the Offices of the Company in either Liver- 


pool or London. 
SWINTON BOULT, 
Secretary to the Company. 


22d Mareh, 1848. 
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Association of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 


HE COMMITTEE of this ASSOCIATION beg 
ounetiy solicit the support of the Catholic Body to this Asso- 
ciation, foun for obtaining the redress of Catholic grievances, and 
a ra over Catholic temporal interests in Great Britain and her Co- 
onies. 

The Association has already, during the few months of its existence, 
been able to render efficient service in redressing certain local griev- 
ances, and is endeavouring to organise a plan by which the Catholic 

uper shall be relieved from the grievances he has to endure in the 

’oor-law unions, and to save the orphan children of the poor from 
being, as they are at ent, by thousands, brought up in tenets op- 
posed to our Holy Faith—the Faith of their fathers. i 

In return for their exertions, they expect from Catholics generally 
that liberal support which the holy cause in which they are engaged so 
strongly demands. 

Donations and Subscriptions to be addressed to the Treasurer, W. 
J. AMHERST, — : 1 a Adam Street, Adelphi, London. 

Applications for the Rules of the Association to be made to W. C. 
Arcuison, Esq. Acting Secretary, at the same address, 


Ory of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
for Accumulative and General Assurances. 
2 Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Actuary—G. J, FARRANCE, Esq. 
EDWARD F. LEEKS, See. 


Ez MERSON’S PATENT CEMENT PAINT. —This 
-4 valuable and economic Paint is ready for use, is simple in its ap- 
plication, and only one-sixth the cost of oil paint; for beauty it is pre- 
eminent over all other materials used on the fronts of houses, giving 
the exact appearance of fine cut Portland or other stone; it can be 
used at once ou fresh Roman cement or other plastering, and is parti- 
cularly calculated fer country houses, villas, or gate entrances that 
have become soiled or dingy, which can be at once beautified in any 
weather, at a mere trifling cost.—Sold in casks of one or two cwt., at 


8s. and 15s. each. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 


A brilliant black paint, invaluable as a coating for ships’ sides and 
bottoms; also for all kinds of wood or metal work, or the asphalte 
roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts and gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and 
all kinds of out-door work, and being perfectly water-proof, will pre- 
serve their surfaces from atmospheric influence and decay,—requires 
no preparation, and will dry in a few hours.—Price 2s. per gallon. 


PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING AND SHEATHING FELT. 


A large supply of the best quality, direct from the Manufactory, at 
low prices, for home and exportation. 

George Lear and Co., Sole Agents for the Patentees, 5 Church 
Court, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street. 


ENUINE ARROWROOT, the produce of the 
liberated Africans, captured from Slavery, imported and sold, 
from ONE POUND upwards, at the low prices of 7d. to 10d. per pound, 
according to the quantity taken, by W. WESTON, Jun. and Co., 
African Warehouse, 73 Gracechurch Street, London. 


N.B. The yuality is much approved. 


\ ICHAEL FREEMAN, CATHOLIC BOOK- 
SELLER, PLAIN and FANCY STATIONER and PRINT- 
SELLER, 59 Briggate (six doors above Commercial Street), LEEDS 
begs to inform his Catholie Friends and the Public that he has opened 
the above Premises with a select STOCK of GOODS, of which he 
begs the favour oftheir inspection, feeling confident that the price 
and quality will be found unexceptionable. In addition to a o 
stock of Catholic Works in plain and extra Bindings, M. F. has 
devoted his most particular attention to the selection of books suited 
for the young, and of the most unexceptionable character; it nem | 
his determination to keep in stock only works the morality of whic 
could not offend the most fastidious. In plain and fancy Stationery, 
every article in general request. Magazines, Reviews, the TaBLet, 
RAMBLER, and all other London and Provincial tne &c. sup- 
lied on the day of publication. A variety of Religious Prints, Rosary 
Enapiets, Crucifixes, Medals, &c, constantly kept. Aliar Breads. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


EGvre’s List of Pewspaypers. 


OMPRISING a CATALOGUE of every NEWS- 

PAPER published in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, and the 

BRITISH ISLES, alphabetically arranged, with their days of publica- 

tion, prices, political bias, &c. It is revised to the present time, 8. E. 
having corresponded with nearly every proprietor in the list. 

May be obtained of any booksellers, or sent, post free, on receipt of 

sixteen postage stamps, 

8. and E. J. Eyre, 19 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


Just published, price ls., free by post ls, 6d., the Sixth English Edition 
(translated from the 24th French Edition), 


ONSTIPATLON DESTROYED ; or, Exposition of 
a Natural, Simple, Agreeable, and Infallible Means of overcoming 
Habitual Constipation, and of completely eradicating Chronic Dis- 
eases of the Digestive Organs, without using Medicines or any arti- 
ficial means whatever (discovery made in France, by M. WARTON) 
confirmed by numerous Certificates from eminent Physicians and 
other persons of the highest respectability in the United Kingdom, 
France, and other countries. 


Sold by J. Youvens, 36 Farringdon Street, London; and all Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom. 


























New Interpretation of the Book of Revelation. 


THE JEWISH MISSIONARY, publishing in 
Monthly Parts, ee 6d. each. 
Nos. 1,2.—*Turk Mark or THe Brast,” and “Taz NuMBER OF 


urs Name:” PayLacrerigs and TaLita. 
No. 3.—“ Basytow THe Gareat.”—CONSTANTINOPLE UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THRE TALMUD. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., Berners Street, 








Month of May. 


ee Bony A agra aed - ~ MADONNA, O1 
who has just pe ~ y. of Mr, Burns, 17 Portman Street, 
By PATHEM MUZZARSLLL Wah éPoostince oy Meet ey: 
Esq. ls. 6d. Cloth, or “4 7 a tispiece by Henny Doyze, 


Tue Rieut Rey, Dk. WISEMAN’S LECTURES AT MOORFIELDs 
Ina few days will be published, price Sixpence, No. II. # 
LECTURES on RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, chiefly 
DOCTRINAL, delivered at ST. MARY’S, Moorfields, on the 
Wednesdays and Cuntage of the present Lent. By the Right Rey. 
NicHoLas Wiseman, D.D., Bishop of Melipotamus, and Pro V.A.1. * 
_ N.B. These Lectures will continue to be published week! is 
Sixpenny Numbers until completed, om 
Shortly will be published, in one large volume, octavo, 


The CANONS and DECREES of the COUNCIL, 
of TRENT, translated by the Rev. J. Warzerwortu; to which are 
orefixed —_ I = menenee rer oa ond Inzennat History of the 
OUNCIL. ica rmission to t ight Rev. N. Wis ; 
D.D., Bishop of Melipotamus, and Pro V.A.LD. \” VISE€AS, 


Just published, price ls. 6d., a new edition of 


The NEW MONTH of MARY;; or, Reflections for 
sh, fhe Manton the ferent Ties pple the 1 
Month of May. By the You Rey. P. R. ‘Geunrex. P Menigned fer the 

Also, just published, price Sixpence each, 
A CATECHISM of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 
A CATECHISM of the HISTORY of GERMANY. 


London: C, Dolman, 61 Bond Street; Rockliff and Son, Liverpool. | 
Just published, by Thomas Richardson and Son, 172 Fleet Street. 
London ; 9 Capel Street, Dublin ; and Derby. : 
PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 
Sixth Volume of the Canonised Saints. 


IFE of the BLESSED SEBASTIAN of APPARI- 
Z10, Franciscan Lay-Brother, of the Province of the Holy Gospel 


in Mexico. 
Edited by the Rev. F. W. FABER. 
With beautiful Portrait. Cloth, gilt, price 4s. 

An ESSAY on BEATIFICATION, CANONIZA- 
TION, aud the PROCESSES ofthe CONGREGATION of RITES. By 
the Rev. F. W. Fazer. With beautiful Portrait of Pope Benedict 
XIV. Cloth, gilt, price 3s, ° 

The ORATORY of the FAITHFUL SOUL; or, 
Devotions to the most Holy Sacrament, and to our Blessed Lady. 
Translated from the works of the Venerable Abbot Blosius, by Ro- 
Bert Aston Corrin, Priest of the Oratory. Cloth, gilt, price 2s. 


This day is published. 


(CATHOLIC, the same in MEANING as SOVE- 


REIGN ; in which the genuine nature of Catholicity is relieved 
from the false notions with which the Protestant usurpation of the 
word has embarrassed it. 


By F. H. LAING, B.A., late of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Small 8vo, superfine paper, price 1s. 


London : Thomas Richardson and Son, 172 Fleet Street ; 9 Capel Street, 
Dublin; and Derby. 


Now ready, fifth edition, price 21s. in cloth, with Thirty Engravings on 
Steel by Le Keux, &e. and 465 on Wood, of the best examples, from 
oe Drawings by F. Mackenzie, O. Jewitt, and P, H. Dela 


Motte. 
AN ATTEMPT to DISCRIMINATE the STYLES 
of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND. 
By the late THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A. 
John Henry Parker, Oxford and London. 


History of York Minster, 
Just completed, 
(THE HISTORY of the EDIFICE of the METRO- 
POLITAN CHURCH of ST. PETER, YORK, illustrated by 


Extracts from Authentic Records; by Plans, Sections, and Engravings 
of Architectural and Sculptural Details, Painted Glass, &c. 


By JOHN BROWNE. 


150 Plates, and upwards of 350 p of Letter-press; uniform with 
Halfpenny’s “ Gothic Ornaments of York Cathedral,” 1 vol. of Letter- 
press, and 1 vol. of Plates, elephant 4to, price 12/. 7s. 6d. ‘India 
paper (only three copies left), 17/. 6s. 6d. 


London: Longman and Co., and all other Booksellers ; and may be had 
of the Author, 21 Blake Street, York. 
Just published, 


THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE; being that of 
ALBERT DURER. For Devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent 
Meabiens, 26 tht for the Profit and Instruction of all Christendom, 


iven to 
. Translated from the German of Leoro.p ScHEFER. 
By Mrs. J. R. STODART. 


Fep. 8vo. Portrait, ornamental binding, 6s. 
John Chapman, 142 Strand. 


ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS from the 
ANNUALS for Five | or 200 for 8s. 6d. ill dierent an 


gre Japeetem, SY. jegant Present, 
» bY 


Figures, 
Engravers. The forming an elegant Present, 
for erinded free by pest’ on reosigt of Post-ofliee order; or may be had 


of any . 
James Reynolds, Publisher, 174 Strand, 
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Shakspeare for Youth. 
This day, 


ELECT PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE, with Notes, 
C 





S Introductions, and Life of the Poet, and a beautiful Frontispiece 
_ W. Cope, or half-bound morocco, 6s. 


by Fep. cloth, 4s. 6d. Also in various 
is hoped, will supply a desideratum long felt by 


bindings. : 
neat” This volume, it 
nts and teachers. 


Me CATALOGUE of STANDARD WORKS of 


EMENT and INSTRUCTION, all carefully Revised, so as to be 


AMUSE h safety into the hands of the Young, may be had on appli- 


put wit 
cat eadon: James Burns, 17 Portman Street; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, 
pour MASSES, set to Music in Simple Counter- 


j he use of Colleges and Choirs; for Four Voices, with 
e reg vere ded man for the Organ or Pianoforte. Price 5s. each. 
— MISSA DE VENERABILI BEDA. 
MISSA DE SANCTO CUTHBERTO. 
MISSA S. GREGORIO MAGNO. 
MISSA DE BEATA MARIA VIRGINE. 


red Music Warehouse, J. Alfred Novello, 69 Dean Street, 
London Sac Soho, and 24 Poultry. ‘ 








Mrs. Ellis’s New Work. 
Now ready, Part I., price One Shilling, 


OCIAL DISTINCTION ; or, Hearts and Homes. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, 
Author of “ The Women of England,” “ Family Secrets,” &c. &c. 
Embellished with two hi hly-finished Engravings on Steel, from 
original Designs by Henry Warnen, Esq., President of the Water- 
Colour Society. Each succeeding Part will contain forty-eight pages 
of Letter-press and one Steel Engraving. 
London: J. and F. Tallis, 100 St. John Street; and all Booksellers. 





Works recently Published 
BY 


T. JONES, 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Sanctioned by the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman, and dedicated, by 
permission, to Dr. Lincarp. 


MANUAL of BRITISH and IRISH HISTORY; 
A illustrated with Maps, Engravings, and Statistical, Chronological, 
and Genealogical Tables. By the Rev. Toomas FLaNnaGan, Professor 
at St. Mary's College, Oscott. Neatly done up in cloth, 12s. 6d. 


An OUTLINE of ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL 


RY, exhibiting in opposite pages, and under corresponding 
eae princi Events hich have oceurred since the Death of 
Christ. By the Rev. Epmunp WINsTANLY, Rector of the English Col- 
lege, Lisbon. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
inni f the Sixteenth Century to the Peace of Paris in 1815; 
oth Addenda to 1840. By the Lapies or NewHaLL Convent. Second 
edition, 1 vol. 5s. 6d. bound. 7 
“ We recommend this work as an acceptable addition to our school- 
libraries. As a book of reference it is invaluable.”"— Dolman’s Maga- 
zine, July. 


A FULL COURSE of INSTRUCTIONS on the 
CATECHISMS, intended as a Help to the Catechist. By the Rev. 
J. Perry. 2 volumes. . 


THE PRIZE-BOOK ; or, a Series of Instructions 
on some of the most important Duties of Youth. By Mary Winter, 
author of “ Alton Park.” Secand edition, revised, 3s, 


A TREATISE on the CHURCH. Translated 
from the German of the Rev. Dr. H. Kuieez, by the Rev. E.Cox,D.D. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


A PROTESTANT CONVERTED to CATHOLI- 
CITY by her BIBLE and PRAYER-BOOK ALONE; or, an Account 
of the Conversion of Mrs. Maria Pittar. Written by herself, and re- 
vised and corrected by the Rev. J. Correr. 9d. cloth. 


KEMPIS’ FOLLOWING of CHRIST. Translated 


by the Ven. B. Cuattoner. A new and very neat edition, 24mo, with 
beautiful vignette, with Prayers and Reflections at the end of each 
chapter. Cloth, 2s. 


KEMPIS’ FOLLOWING of CHRIST. Translated 
by the Ven. B. CHaLtoner. (Without Reflections.) A new and very 
neat edition, 32mo, with beautiful vignette. Cioth, ls. 


THE LITTLE OFFICE of the IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION of the BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, for the use of the 
confraternity of the Scapular and of other Devout Christians. In 
Latin, and a new English Translation by the Rev. F.C, Husenseru. 
Fifth edition. Price bd. 


A RATIONAL COMPENDIOUS WAY to CON- 
VINCE, without any DISPUTE, all PERSONS whatsoever DISSENT- 
ING from the TRUE RELIGION. New edition. Price 6d. 


CATHOLIC HOURS; or, the Family Prayer- 
Book : contai all the Public and Private Devotions generally used 
Episcopal approbaticn, Sisth edition, corrected and enlarged, Hand- 

on. t on, correc > 
somely bound, Be. 


HOLY READINGS for CATHOLICS in_ the 


THE RAMBLER. 














chosen from Writers, for their H Meet- 
ness, and Worth, to all Christians every where. By the Author of 
“Catholic Hours.” Price 2s. 6d. 












In preparation, 
O N S_ preached in 1847 and 1848 
By the Rev. F. OAKELEY, M.A. 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


S ERM 


PHE 
contains, among others, the following articles : 
Halliwell’s Life of Shakspere; Character and Writings of Sir Ke 
nelme Digby; Mr. Guest on Sir Fred. Madden's Layamon; Record 






oo 
~v 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY 


Ss 


of Caxton at St. Margaret's, Westminster; Phraseology of the Te 
Deum ; Timber-House at Exeter (with a Plate); Retrospective Review : 


Duport’s Latin Poems. With Review of New Publications ; 
of various Antiquarian and Architectural Societies ; Historical Chro 
nicle, and Osrrvary, including Memoirs of the Marquess of Bute 
Major Moor, F.R.S., Bishop Russell, Rev. Francis Skurray, &c 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Nichols and Son, Parliament Street. 





Notice. 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
Will be Published every SATURDAY, 
Price THREEPENCE, STAMPED, to be transmitted by Post. 

An Dnstamped Edition, 

Price TWOPENCE, will be Published at the same time, 

By Cuartes Knicur, 90 Fleet Street, and 3 Bride Court. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


THE RIGHTS OF INDUSTRY, 


Reports 


“ec, 


To be continued MONTHLY, price THREEPENCE, UNSTAMPED, 


By Cuakves Knicur, 90 Fleet Street, and 3 Bride Court. 


Nos. I. and IL. of “THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE,” were publish: 
April 22d and 29th. 
Part I. “ THE RIGHTS OF INDUSTRY,” April 29th, 
And on the Ist of May were published, 


l 


I. 
FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a Pictorial 


History. 
and engraved expressly for this Work. 


{ Part L,, price ls., with a Por 
trait of Madame de Stael. 


With Portraits on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, designed 


Il. 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN: a Pictorial and Lite- 


rary Sketch-Book of the British Empire, Part X., price ls. This Part 
is devoted to the South-Eastern Coast, with a beautiful Engraving o1 
Steel of Dover, and Eleven Woodcuts from original Drawiugs. 


Il, 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: a Supplement 
to all Newspapers. Part L., price 8d, 
Iv. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA. Part XVI., 
price ls. 
- *.* Volume IV. is now ready, price 5s. in cloth. 


KNIGHT’S FARMER’S LIBRARY. Part XIV.. 
price ls. 6d. 


Vi. 
THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PIC- 


TORIAL BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D, F.S.A. Part XIIL., 
Second Half, price 2s. 
VII. 
THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PIC- 


TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part XXII, price 4s, 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, 
Part X., on JUNE 1. 
London: Charles Knight, 90 Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers 
in London and Country 





In One Folio Volume, Twenty-one Plates, beautifully Lithographed by 
Messrs. Day and Haghe, price 2/, 12s. 6d. ; or elegantly half-bound, 
Large Paper Proofs, 4/. 1 4s. 6d. 


ESIGNS for SCHOOLS and SCHOOL-HOUSES, 
Parochial and National, in the Gothic, Old English, and Eliza 
bethan Styles, illustrated by a Series of Perspective Views, Plans, 
and Elevations, with Estimates and Descriptive Letter-press, by Ll. E. 
KENDALL, Jun., Arch., F.S.A. F 


Also, in One Volume, imp. 4to, Twenty-four Plates, highly Mluminated 
in Gold and Colours, price 2/. 12s. 6¢d.; or, elegantly half-bound, 
31. 3s. 

SKETCHES, GRAPHIC and DESCRIPTIVE. 
for a HHSTORY of the DECORATIVE PAINTING applied to English 
Architecture during the Middle Ages, exem lifying Screens, Ceilings 
Mw Tombs, Pulpits, Pavements, &c. By E. L. Bracxpurng, Arch., 


John Williams and Co., Architectural and Engineering Publishers 
141 Strand. 








Just published, 
MISSA QUADRAGESIMALIS and TE DEUM, 


A with alternate Gregorian Kesponses, for Four Voices, with Organ 
Accompaniment. 
Composed by the Rev. J. CROOKALL, D.D., St. Edmund's College. 
Price of the Mass 5s. and the Te Deum 2s. 6d. 


*.° Only a limited number of copies have been printed. 
London : T. E. Purday, 50 St. Paul's Churchyard. 















NEW FINE-ART JOURNAL. 


ee 








Published every Saturday, price Sixpence, Stamped, 


THE RAMBLER: 


A JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, POLITICS, SCIENCE, MUSIC, 


AND 


THE FINE ARTS. 








Tue Seconp VoLuME or THE RAMBLER comMeNcEs THIs DAY, May 6ru, and contains 
the first of a Series or Papers ON THE Fine Arts, which will form an important feature 
in all future Numbers of the Journal, in conjunction with Reviews or ALL New Pusuications 
connected with the Poetry, History, or Philosophy of Art, and Critiques upon Pusiic Exui- 
BITIONS of all kinds. Among other Papers on Art, the following are in immediate preparation : 


1. Tue Tureze Sraces in THe List or Arr. 

2. Giotto; nis PostTIon IN REFERENCE TO Mopern PaintTIne. 

8. Tus Genius oy Micnuart Anceto; was iT Sprritvat, SensvaL, or INTELLECTUAL ? 
4. Tue Present State or Gornic Art 1n ENGLAND; witn ILLUsTRATIONS. 

5. Tue Spirit or Caricature, INTENTIONAL AND UNINTENTIONAL. 

6. Orrnions or THE ANCIENTS ON THE NATURE oF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


In addition to its Papers on Fine Art, the RAMBLER will retain all its present features, 
viz. Articles on the Potirican ANp SoctaL QuEsTIONS oF THE DAY, Original Papers in Bio- 
crapuy, History, Fiction, Criticism, &c.; with Reviews or New Books, and a complete 
JouRNAL or THE News or Each Week. The following subjects are, among others, in preparation : 
. Brosrapnicat Sxetcues or Ceresratep Foreign Auruors, whose Lives HAVE NEVER BEEN 

PUBLISHED IN EnGLtanp; tnctupinc Lamartine, W. Scutecer, De Maistre, Count Sro- 

perc, LAmMennats, &c. &c. 

. An Hisrorican anp Criticar, Account or tHe Catacomss AT Rome, rrom Persona Exa- 

MINATION. 

3. Sxetcnes or tue Great CuAracters or THe Ace anp Court or Louis Quatorze; Ricwetiev, 
Mazarin, Conné, Bossvet, Féxéton, Moritre, Racine, CorneiLteE, Mapame ve Sevien®, &c. 

4. Romance Anno ReEticion. 

5, CnaracTeristics oF THE ANcIENT AND Mopern Tueortes or Music. 


— 


a) 





Vol. I. is now ready, price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered. 





The RAMBLER is also published in MONTHLY PARTS, in a Wrapper, on the First day of 
each Month. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 19 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET; 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 


AGENTS FOR INDIA, 
Catcutta: COLVIN, AINSLIE, anp CO.; ROSARIO anv CO. 
Bompay: WOLLER anv CO.; J. A. BRIGGS, 
Mapras: BINNEY anp CO. 


FOR AMERICA. 

New Yorx, E. DUNIGAN. Purtapetpn1a, W. J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Battimore, MURPHY. 

——— 


NOTICE. 


For the convenience of the Trade, a Central Office for the publication of the RaMBLER has been opened at 19 Bouveri¢ 
Street, Fleet Street, where Advertisements are received by Mr. S. Evre until 12 o’clock on Thursday in every week. 






























